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DOWN IN THE MEADOWS. 


S down in the meadows I chancéd to pass, 
O! there I beheld a young beautiful lass: 

Her age, I am sure, it was scarcely fifteen ; 
And she on her head wore a garland of green: 


Her lips were like rubies; and as for her eyes, 


They sparkled like diamonds, or stars in the skies: 


And, as for her voice, it was charming and clear 
’ z ) 


As sadly she sung for the loss of her dear. 


UNKNOWN. 

















TALES OF 
V.—THE 
BY 8. R. 


“ RISE, Robin, rise / 
the sands /” 

The crying at our little window raised 
me out of a sound sleep, for I had been 
out seeing the !asses late the night before, 
and was far from being wake-rife at two 
by the clock on a February morning. 

It was the first time the summons had 
come to me, for I was but young. Hither- 
to it was my brother John who had an- 


The partans are on 


swered the raising word of the free-traders 
spoken at the window. But now John 
had a farmsteading of his own, thanks 
to Sir William and to my father’s siller 
that had paid for the stock. 

So with all speed I did my clothes upon 
me, with much eagerness and a beating 
heart—as who would not when, for the 
first time, he has the privilege of man. 
As I went out to the barn I could hear 
my mother (with whom I was ever a 
favourite) praying for me. 

“Save the laddie—save the laddie!” 
she said over and over. 

And I think my father prayed too; 
but, as I went, he also cried to me counsels, 

“Be sure you keep up the chains— 
dinna let them clatter till ye hae the 
stuff weel up the hill. The Lord keep 
ye! Be a guid lad an’ ride honestly. 
Gin ye see Sir William, keep your head 
doon, an’ gae by withoot lookin’. He’s a 
magistrate, ye ken. But he’ll no’ see you, 
gin ye dinna see him. Leave twa ankers 
u-piece o’ brandy an’ rum at our dyke 
back. An’ abune a’ the Lord be wi’ ye, 
an’ bring ye safe back to your sorrowing 
parents !” 

So, with pride, I did the harness graith 
upon the sonsy back of Brown Bess—the 
pad before where I was to sit—the ling- 
tow and the hooked chains behind. 1 had 
a cutlass, the jockteleg, or smuggler’s 
sheaf-knife, and a pair of brass-mounted 
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SMUGGLERS OF THE CLONE. 


CROCKETT. 


pistols ready swung in my leathern belt. 
Faith, but I wish Bell of the Mains could 
have seen me now, ready to ride with the 
light-horsemen. She would never scorn 
me more for a lingle-backed callant, I’se 
warrant. 

“ Haste ve, Robin! Heard ye no that 
the partans are on the sands ?” 

It was Geordie of the Clone who cried 
tome. He meant the free-traders from the 
Isle, rolling the barrels ashore. 

“ Tam e’en as ready as ye are yoursel’!” 
I gave him answer, for I was not going to 
let him boast himself prideful all because 
he had ridden out with them once or twice 
before. Besides, his horse and accoutre- 
ment were not one half so good as mine. 
For my father was an honest and well- 
considered man, and in good standing 
with the laird and the minister, so that 
he could afford to do things handsomely. 

We made haste to ride along the heuchs, 
which are very high, steep, and rocky at 
this part of the coast. 

And at every loaning-end we heard the 
clinking of the smugglers’ chains, and I 
thought the sound a livening and a merry 
one. 

“A fair guid-e’en, young Airyolan !” 
cried one to me, as we came by Killantrae. 
And I own the name was sweet to my 
ears. For it was the custom to call men by 
the names of their farms, and Airyolan 
was my father’s name by rights. But 
mine for the night, because in my hands 
was the honour of the house. 

Ere we got down to the Clone, we 
could hear, all about in the darkness, 
athwart and athwart, the clattering of 
chains, the stir of many horses, and the 
voices of men. 

Black Taggart was in with his lugger, 
the Sea Pyet, and such a cargo as the 
Clone men had never run —so ran the talk 














THE SMUGGLERS OF THE CLONE. 


on every side. There was not a sleeping 
wife, or a man left indoors in all the parish 
of Mochrum, except only the laird and 
the minister. 

By the time that we got down by the 
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Then a tall young man on a horse rode 
straight at the crowd which had gathered 
about the loon I had felled. He had amask 
over his face which sometimes slipped 
awry. But, in spite of the disguise, he 





““THE FREE TRADERS ROLLING THE BARRELS ASHORE.” 


shore there was quite a company of the 
Men of the Fells, as the shore men called 
us—all dour, swack, determined fellows, 

“Here come the hill nowt!” said one 
of the village men, as he caught sight of 
us. I knew him fora limber-tongued, ill- 
livered loon from the Port, so I delivered 
him a blow fair and solid between the 
eyes, and he dropped without a gurgle. 
This was to learn him how to speak to 
innocent strangers. 

Then there was a turmoil indeed, to 
speak about, for all the men of the laigh 
shore crowded about, and knives were 
drawn. But I cried, “ Corwald, Mochrum, 
Chippermore, here to me!” And all the 
stout lads came about me. 

Nevertheless, it looked black for a 
moment, as the shore men waved their 
torches in our faces, and yelled fiercely at 
us to put us down by fear. 


seemed perfectly well known to all 
there. 

“What have we here?” he asked, in a 
voice of questioning that had also the 
power of command in it. 

“Tis these Men of the Fells that have 
stricken down Jock Webster of the Port, 
Maister William !” said one of the crowd. 

Then I knew the laird’s son, and did 
my duty to him, telling him of my pro- 
vocation, and how I had only given the 
rascal strength of arm. 

“ And right well you did,” said Maister 
William, “for these dogs would swatter 
in the good brandy, but never help to 
carry it to the caves, or bring the well- 
graithed horses to the shore-side! Carry 
the loon away, and stap him into a heather 
hole till he come to.” 

So that was all the comfort they got 


for their tale-telling. 
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“And you, young Airyolan,” said 
Maister William, “ that are so ready with 
your strength of arm--there is even a job 
that you may do. Muckle Jock, the Pre- 
ventive man, rides to-night from Isle of 
Whithorn, where he has been warning the 
cutter. Do you meet him and keep him 
from doing himself an injury.” 

* And where shall I meet him, Maister 
William ?” I asked of the young laird. 

“Oh, somewhere on the heuch-taps,” 
said he, carelessly ; “and see, swing these 
on your horse and leave them at Myrtoun 
on the bygoing.” 

He called a man with a torch, who came 
and stood over me, while I laid on Brown 
Bess a pair of small casks of some fine 
liqueur, of which more than ordinary care 
was to be taken, and also a few packages 
of soft goods, silks and laces as I deemed. 

“Take these to the Loch Yett, and ca’ 
Sandy Fergus to stow them for ye. Syne 
do your work with the Exciseman as he 
comes hame. Gar him bide till the sun 
be at its highest to-morrow. And a 
double share o’ the. plunder shall be lyin’ in 
the hole at a back of the dyke at Airyolan, 
when ye ride hame the morn at e’en.” 

So I bade him a good-night, and rode 
my ways over the fields and across many 
burns to Myrtoun. As I went I looked 
back, and there, below me, was a strange 
sight—all the little harbour of the Clone 
lighted up, a hurrying of men down to 
the shore, the flickering of torches, and 
the lappering of the sea making a stir of 
gallant life that set the blood to leaping 
in the veins. It was, indeed, I thought, 
worth while living to be a free-trader. 
Far out, I could see the dark spars of the 
lugger, Sea Pyet, and hear the casks and 
ankers dumping into the boats alongside. 

Then I began to bethink me that I 
had a more desperate ploy than any of 
them that were down there. For they 
were many, and I was only one. More- 
over, easily as young Master William 
might say, “ Meet Muckle Jock and keep 
him till the morn at noon!” the matter 


was not so easy as supping. one’s por- 
ridge. 

Now, -I had never seen the Exciseman, 
but my brother had played at the cudgels 
with Jock before this. - So I knew more 
of him than to suppose that he would 
bide for the bidding of one man when in 
the way of his duty. 

When the young laird went away he 
slipped me a small, heavy packet. 

“ Half for you and half for the gauger, 
gin he hears reason,” he said. 

By the weight and the jingle I judged 
it to be yellow Geordies, the best thing 
that the wee, wee German lairdie ever sent 
Tory Mochrum. And not too plenty 
there, either! Though since the Clone 
folk did so well with the clean run 
smuggling from the blessed Isle of Man, 
it is true that there are more of the 
Geordies than there used to be. 

So I rode round by the back of the 
White Loch, for Sir William had a habit 
of daunering, over by the Airlour and 
Barsalloch, and in my present ride I had 
no desire to meet with him. 

Yet, as fate would have it, I was not to 
win clear that night. I had not ridden 
more than half-way round the loch when 
Brown Bess went floundering into a moss- 
hole, which are more plenty than paved 
roads in that quarter. And what with 
the weight of the pack, and her struggling, 
we threatened to go down altogether. 
When I thought of what my father 
would say, if I went home with my. finger 
in my mouth, and neither Black Bess nor 
yet a penny’s-worth to be the value of 
her, I was fairly a-sweat with fear. I 
cried aloud for help, for there were cot- 
houses near by. And, as I had_ hoped, 
in a little a man came out of the shadows 
of the willow bushes. 

“What want ye, yochel ?” said he, in a 
mightily lofty tone. 

“T'll * yochel’ ye, gin I had time. Pu’ 
on that rope,” I said, for my spirit was 
disturbed by the accident. Also, as I 
have said, I took ill-talk from no man. 
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TAGGART WAS IN WITH HIS LUGGER.” 
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So, with a little langh, the man laid 
hold of the rope, and pulled his best, 
while I took off what of the packages I 
could reach, ever keeping my own feet 
moving, to clear the sticky glaur of the 
bog-hole from off them. 

“Tak’ that hook out, and ease doon 
the cask, man!” I cried to him, for I 
was in desperation ; “I'll gie ye a heart- 
some gill, even though the stuff be Sir 
William’s !” 

And the man langhed again, being, as 
I judged, well pleased. For all that ser- 
vice yet was I not pleased to be called 
“yochel.” But, in the meantime, I saw 
not how I could begin to cuff and clout 
one that was helping my horse and stuff 


out of a bog-hole. Yet I resolved some- 


how to be even with him, for, though a 
peaceable man, I never could abide the 


calling of ill names. 

“ Whither gang ye?” said he. 

“To the Muckle Hoose 0’ Myrtoun,” 
said I, “and gang ye wi’ me, my man; 
and gie me a hand doon wi’ the stuff, 
for I hae nae stomach for mair warsling 
in bog-holes. And wha kens but that 
auld Turk, Sir William, may happea on 
us ?” 

“Ken ye Sir William Maxwell?” said 
the man. 

“Na,” said I. “I never so muckle as 
set e’en on the auld wretch. But I had 
sax hard days’ wark cutting bushes, and 
makin’ a road for his carriage wi’ wheels, 
for him to ride in to Mochrum Kirk.” 

“Saw ye him never there?” said the 
man, as I strapped the packages on 
again. 

“Na,” said I, “my faither is a Came- 
ronian, and gangs to nae Kirk here- 
aboots.” 

“He has gien his son a bonny up- 
bringing, then !” quoth the man. 

Now this made me mainly angry, for I 
cannot bide that folk should meddle with 
my folk. As far as I am concerned my- 
self I am a peaceable man. 

‘Hear ye,” said I, “I ken na wha ye 
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are that speers so mony questions. Ye 
may be the de'il, or ye may be the enemy 
o’ Mochrum himsel’, the blackavised Com- 
modore frae Glasserton. But, Ican warrant 
ye that yell no mell and claw unyeuked 
with Robin o' Airyolan. Hear ye that, 
my man, and keep a civil tongue within 
your ill-lookin’ cheek, gin ye want to 
gang hame in the morning wi’ an un- 
cracked croun ! ” 

The man said no more, and by his gait 
I judged him to be some serving-man. 
For, as far as the light served me, he was 
not so well put on as myself. Yet there 
was a kind of neatness about the creature 
that showed him to be no outdoor’ man 
either. 

, eat 

However, he accompanied me willingly 
enough till we came to the Muckle 
House of Myrtoun. For I think that he 
was feared of his head at my words. And 
indeed it would not have taken the kittling 
of a flea tohave garred me draw a staff over 
his crown. For there is nothing that angers 
a Galloway man more than an ignorant, 
upsetting town’s body, putting in his gab 
when he desires to live peaceable. 

So, when we came to the back entrance, 
I said to him: “Hear ye to this. Yeare 
to make no noise, my mannie, but gie me 
a lift doon wi’ thae barrels, cannily. For 
that dour old tod, the laird, is to ken 
naething aboot it. Only Miss Peggy 
and Maister William, they ken. ‘Deed, 
it was William himsel’ that sent me on 
this errand.” 

So with that the mannie gave a kind of 
laugh, and helped me down with the 
far better than I could have 
expected. We rolled them into a shed at 
the back of the stables, and covered 
them up snug with some straw and some 
old heather thatching. 

“ Aye, my lad,” says I to him, “for a’ 
your douce speech and fair words ye hae 
been at this job afore!” 

* Well, it is true,” he said, “ that I hae 
rolled a barrel or two in my time.” 

Then, in the waft of an eye, I knew who 


ankers 
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‘‘T LAID A PISTOL TO HIS EAR.’ 


he was. I set him down for Muckle 
Jock, the Excise officer, that had never 
gone to the Glasserton at all, but had been 
lurking there in the moss, waiting to 
deceive honest men. I knew that I 
needed to be wary with him, for he was, 
as I had heard, a sturdy carl, and had won 
the last throw at the Stoneykirk wrestling. 
But all the men of the Fellside have an 
excellent opinion of themselves, and I 
thought I was good for any man of the 
size of this one. 


’ 


So said I to him: “ Noo, chiel, ye ken 
we are no’ juist carryin’ barrels o’ pring 
water at this time o’ nicht to pleasure King 
George. Hearken ye; we are in danger 
of being laid by the heels in the jail of 
Wigton gin the black lawyer corbies get 
us. Noo, there’s a Preventive man that 
is crawling and spying ower by on the 
heights o’ Physgill. Ye maun e’en coine 
wi’ me an’ help to keep him cot o’ hairm’s 
way. For it wad not be for his guid that 
he should gang doon to the portthis nicht!” 





‘‘ ERE WE KEPT HIM ALL DAY.”’ 
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The man that I took to be the gauger 
hummed and hawed a while, till I had 
enough of his talk and unstable ways. 

“No back-and-forrit ways wi’ Robin,” 
said I. “Will ye come and help to 
catch the King’s officer, or will ye not?” 

“No a foot will I go,” says he. “I 
have been a King’s officer, myself!” 

I laid a pistol to his ear, for I was in 
some heat. 

“Gin you war King Geordie himsel’, 
aye, or Cumberland either, ye shall come 
wi’ me and help to catch the gauger,” 
said I. 

For I bethought me that it would be a 
bonny ploy, and one long to be talked 
about in these parts, thus to lay by the heels 
the Exciseman and make him tramp to 
Glasserton to kidnap himself. 

The man with the bandy legs was tak- 
ing a while to consider, so I said to him: 
“She is a guid pistol and new primed !” 

“Tl come wi’ ye!” said he. 

So I set him first on the road, and left 
my horse in the stables of Myrtoun. It 
was the gloam of the morning when we 
got tothe turn of the road by which, if 
he were to come at all, the new gauger 
would ride from Glasserton. And lo! as if 
we had set a tryst, there he was coming 
over the heathery braes at a brisk trot. 
So I covered him with my pistol, and took 
his horse by the reins, thinking no more 
of the other man I had taken for the 
gauger before. 

“Dismount, my lad,” I said. “Ye 
dinna ken me, but I ken you. Come 
here, my landlouper, and help to haud 
him!” . 

Isaw the stranger who had come with 
me sneaking off, but with my other pistol I 
brought him toa stand. So together we 
got the gauger into a little thicket or 
planting. And here, willing or unwilling, 
we kept him all day, till we were sure that 
the stuff would all be run, and the long 
trains of honest smugglers on good horses 
far on their way to the towns of the north. 

Then very honestly I counted out the 
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half of the tale of golden guineas Master 
William had given me, and put them into 
the pocket of the gauger’s ccat. 

“Gin ye are a good still-tongued kind 
of cattle, there is more of that kind of oats 
where these came from,” said I. “ But lie 
ye here snug as a paitrick for an hour yet 
by the clock, lest even yet ye should come 
to harm !” 

So there we left him, not very sorely 
angered, forall he had posed as so efficient 
and zealous a King’s officer. 

“Now,” said I to the man that had 
helped me. “I promised ye half o’ 
Maister William’s guineas, that he bade 
me keep, for I allow that it micht hae 
been a different job but for your help. 
And here they are. Ye shall never say 
that Robin of Airyolan roguit ony man— 


even a feckless toon’s birkie wi’ bandy 


"2 


legs ! 

The man*laughed and took the siller, 
saying, “ Thank’ee !” with an arrogant air 
as if he handled bags of them every day. 
But, nevertheless, he took them, and I 
parted from him, wishing him well, which 
was more than he did to me. But I know 
how to use civility upon occasion. 

When I reached home I told my father, 
and described the man I had met. But 
he could make no guess at him. Nor had 
I myself till the next rent day, when my 
father, having a lame leg where the colt 
had kicked him, sent me down to pay the 
owing. The factor I knew well, but I had 
my money in hand and little I cared for 
him. But what was my astonishment to 
find, sitting at the table with him, the 
very same man who had helped me to lay 
the Exciseman by the heels. But now, I 
thought, there was a strangely different 
air about him. 

And what astonished me more, it was 
this man, and not the factor, who spoke 
first to me. 

“ Aye, Robin of Airyolan, and are you 
here? Ye are a chiel with birr and 
smeddum! There are the bones of a man 
in ye! Hae ye settled. with the gauger 
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for shackling him by the hill of Phys- 
gil ?” 

Now, as I have said, I thole snash from 
no man, and I gave him the word back 


sharply. 
“ Hae ye settled wi’ him yoursel’, sir? 
For it was you that tied the tow rope!” 
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returned from foreign parts after a sojourn 
of many years, I had never before seen. 

Then both the factor and the laird 
laughed heartily at my discomfiture. 

“ Ken ye o’ a lass that wad tak’ up wi’ 
ye, Robin ?” said Sir William. 

“Half a dozen o’ them, my lord,” said 


‘* ‘THESE ARE THE FIVE GUINEAS YE GIED TO ME.’”’ 


My adversary laughed, and looked not 
at all ill-pleased. 

He pointed to the five gold Georges on 
the table. 

“Hark ye, Robin of Airyolan, these 
are the five guineas ye gied to me like 
an honest man. I'll forgie ye for layin’ 
the pistol to my Ing, for ye are some credit 
to the land that fed ye. Gin ye promise 
to wed a decent lass, I'll e’en gie ye a 
farm. And as sure as my name is Sir 
William Maxwell, ye shall sit your life- 
time rent free, for the de’il’s errand that 
ye took me on the nicht of the brandy- 
running at the Clone.” 

I could have sunken throngh the floor 
when I heard that it was Sir William 
himself—whom, because he had so recently 


I. “Lasses are neither ill to seek nor 
hard to find when Robin of Airyolan 
gangs a-coortin’!” 

“Losh preserve us!” cried the laird, 
slapping his thigh, “ but I never sallied 
forth to woo a lass so blithely confident 
mysel’!” 

I said nothing, but dusted my knee- 
breeks. 

“ An’ mind ye maun see to it that the 
bairns are a’ loons, and as staunch and 
stark as yoursel’! ” said the factor. 

* A man can but do his best,” answered 
I, very modestly as I thought. For I never 
can tell why it is that the folk will 
always say that I have a good opinion 
of myself. Nor, on the other hand, can I 
tell why I should not. 





A CHAT WITH SARA JEANNETTE DUNCAN. 


BY G. B. BURGIN. 


“ TF I were you, I wouldn't,” said Mrs. 
Cotes, whom I have the pleasure of 
knowing well, as I glanced professionally 
round her drawing-room in Kensington. 
“Wouldn't 
what ?” I asked, 
startled, yet with 
a good con- 
science, for there 
never was yet an 
orthodox _inter- 
view without an 
inventory. 
“Take down 
the details. I 
could not claim 
to be expressed 
I should be masquerading in 
taste, you see, which 
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by them. 
my landlady’s 


wouldn’t be fair—to her.” 

That is the reason this chronicle of a chat 
must appear without carvings or cabinets, 
etchings, a horde of photographs, favourite 


scenes, luxurious rugs, spiky palms, or, 
indeed, any esthetic decoration whatever. 





These things were all there ; but when one 
became aware that they were of the land- 
lady, their importance seemed to dwindle. 
After all, one landlady is very like 
another, especially with regard to rela- 
tives. 

“Your own 
I, after we 
“are——” 

“In Caleutta. Put away in tin-lined 
packing-cases in the go-down of my hus- 
band’s agents. Do you know what a go- 
down is ?” asked Mrs. Cotes, pleasantly. 

I confessed my ignorance, although it 
sounded like a summer beverage. “Is it 
ashop? But,” I urged, thinking of the 
lawful privileges of public curiosity, “when 
did you first feel a desire for literary ex- 
pression, Mrs. Cotes ? ‘ Conscious of some- 
thing within you,’ is the technical term.” 
I had my note-book ready, and my coun- 
tenance wore precisely the expression of 
the dental surgeon, when he assures his 
victim that it won't hart—much. 

“ Quite a long time ago. But you are 


household 
had argued 


gods,” said 
the point, 





THE DRAWING ROOM, 
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not altogether right about a ‘ go-down.’ 
It is really a kind of a store-house. The 
Hindustani word for ‘shop,’ if you would 
like to know ——” 
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“ Neither am I,” said Mrs. Cotes ; “but 
it is arranged on principles that spell 
‘Cawnpore,’ ‘ Kahnpur,’ for instance, and 
‘Lucknow,’ ‘Lakhnau.? Mem Sahib’s 








abcde, tno 
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I hastened to say that I would, above 
all things. 

“Ts ‘dukan” But I am afraid you 
mustn’t rely upon the spelling. I have felt 
uncertain about the spelling of Hindustani 
words ever since a retired Anglo-Indian 
wrote to me from Bournemouth, enclosing 
a list of forty-one mistakes in The Simple 
Adventures of a Mem Sahib.” 

“Oh, well, we won’t put that in.” 

‘*Why not? I should have thought it 
rather interesting and unusual—so many 
in a single volume.” 

“ But perhaps the old gentleman was 
wrong.” He may have had a phonetic 
theory of spelling, you know.” 

“T’m afraid not. He had passed a 
number of examinations—he mentioned 
them—and proved every case by the Hun- 
terian method. Perhaps you are not 
acquainted with the Hunterian method of 
spelling Hindustani ?” 

I said that I was not. 


Hindustani, in which the forty-one mis- 
takes appeared, is less scientific, but it 
answers very well—the natives understand 
it.” 

“You were born in Canada, | think, 
Mrs. Cotes ? People always want to know 
where other people are born. It gives 
such an air of verisimilitude to an inter- 
view.” 

“Tf you wouldn’t mind mentioning 
at once any other facts about me that 
you wish me to corroborate,” said Mrs. 
Cotes, patiently, “it would save time, 
would it not? And we could go on to 
something interesting. One always has 
to be born somewhere. Yes, I was born 
in Canada.” 

“Where your earlier work was done ?” 

* Quite so.” 

“Tt was—journalistic in its charac- 
ter ?” 

“Oh, very! You see, the magazines 

” 
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“T know. If you enclose a stamp. 
Then I may conclude that you underwent 
the usual discouragements of the young 
literary aspirant ?” 

“That is being too sorry for me. I 
had the usual incapacity of the young 
literary aspirant to discern that the world 
could not possibly want to read what I 
wanted to write. But do you think the 
public care to hear about the early dis- 
couragements of any more authors? 
You must really not put anything in that 
will bore people !” 

“They love it,” I averred ; “and, as a 
rule, authors enjoy dwelling upon their 
youthful struggles. It pleases their sense 
of contrast. Have you read the articles 
in My First Book ?” 

“No,” said Mrs. Cotes, readily. 

“Ah! If you had! There, you get 
everything, from the shy modesty of 
Robert Buchanan to the pessimistic frank- 
ness of the latest school. It would have 
been so much easier to indicate—to 
suggest the kind of reminiscent matériel 
which——” 


“You mean that you could have told 
me what to say to you!” Mrs. Cotes 
exclaimed, regretfully. 

“Could you not think of any little 
story of disappointment—any picturesque 
incident of a rejected manuscript, an 
implacable editor, a rising reputation, and 
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revenge? Have you no opinion to offer 
to the public about literature as a pro- 
fession at so much per thousand words ? 
Nothing to say in sarcasm or in satisfac- 
tion about its rewards ?” 

Mrs. Cotes laughed outright. “I 
couldn’t possibly take myself so seriously,” 
she said. “In India——” 

“Yes?” 

“We never do. That is one of the 
charms of life there. It slips away easily 
in a succession of dramatic days, and one 
sees one’s self projected like a shadow 
against the strenuous mass of the real 
people, a shadow with a pair of eyes. 
There is such intensity and colour and 
mystery to see, that life is hardly more 
than looking on, and a good many of us 
forget that we belong to the worrying, 
old, ego-harried world of the West, until 
our little day is done, and we creep home 
with the sun to Kensington, and take it 
all up again,—with the fogs, and The 
Times, and the price of coals.” 

“Of course, everything about the East 
is interesting nowadays, but—— ” 

“Ts it not! Indiais so close! Kipling 
has brought it to the nearest bookstall, 
and stoking to within ten days of Brindisi ! 
I wish I could tell you something interest- 
ing about Kipling. But I have never 
met him.” 

“For the purpose of this interview, 
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something interesting about yourself 


would——” 
“You are talking suggestively, like 


Anthony Hope,” Mrs. Cotes said, accus- 


ingly. ‘When you feel imitative, it is 
safer to choose an author less well 
known.” 


“It is wrong to gibe at the humblest 


interviewer. My revenge shall take the 
form of a direct question. Was it your own 
experiences you described in Zhe Simple 
Adventures of Mem Sahib? Was that your 
own pink house by the tank? Did 
Hurrymoney What’s-his-name really live 
next door? and were the family of 
jockeys, who sang ‘John Peel’ in the 
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evenings, truly on the other side; and 
was the Rajah over the way? Was that 
your own flower-garden ?” 

“Tt was certainly our own house,” Mrs. 
Cotes replied, “and the neighbours, yes 
—yvyou remember I talked no scandal 
about them !—and the garden was like 
ours as nearly as I could describe it. 
You would be surprised to know how well 
English flowers grow in India—violets 
and verbenas and phloxes and nasturtiums 
and mignonnette, and even daisies and 
corn-bottles. But roses cannot be induced 
to flourish in Calcutta.” 

“Indeed! And the social and domestic 
experiences ?” 

‘They were just what happen to every- 
body, modified to suit Mr. and Mrs. 
Browne.” 

“There is nothing like the direct 
question for the ends of the interviewer,” 
[ remarked, taking these things down. 
“T wish you would rouse my vindictive- 
nessagain. Isn’t it about five years since 
you went out to India? And to account 
for that time we have the Mem Sahib, and 
A Daughter of To-Day and Vernon's Aunt 
—anything more ?” 

“Only a little thing called The Story of 
Sonny Sahib, and ——” 

“ And ?” 

“And an Indian novel which is to 
run serially this year in one of the 
magazines,” 

“Ts it fair to ask what it is about ? 
You know the usual kind of vague pre- 
liminary statement which arouses the 
curiosity of the multitude.” 

“Mr. Watt says that all inquiries re- 
garding MSS. are to be referred to him,” 
answered Mrs. Cotes. “I understand 
that great comfort has been experienced 
by the writing classes since Mr. Watt 
arose.” She laughed, and I did my best 
to look like a wounded interviewer, only 
very gradually permitting my feelings to 
be solaced with a cup of tea. 

“On the whole, is it a good place to 
live in, Calcutta ?” 
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“Tt is a good place to write in. There 
is so much time. Life is one long holi- 
day—I speak as a Mem Sahib, of course 
not as a collec- 
tor. One’s house- 
keeping is done 
in a quarter of 
an hour in the 
morning, and 
then for two- 
thirds of the year 
come the long 
hours, when it is 
too hot to go out 
of the house. In 
England thos? 
hours would be full of temptation, 
people, matinées, shopping! And there 
is such abundance of material in Anglo- 
Indian life—it is full of such picturesque 
incident, such tragic chance. I assure 
you, the most commonplace Englishman, 
with that background, becomes, by con- 
trast, invested with all sorts of interest- 
ing qualities.” 

“What about society ?” 

“Society is delightful in its own way. 
It is a very individual way, always pic- 
torial, sometimes brilliant, absolutely 
free from little local prejudices. That, 
of course, you would guess-——men can’t 
do Imperial work with municipal minds. 
There are things that are missing. We are 
almost too uniform in our originality, if 
I may put it absurdly ; which is doubtless 
the fault of the competitive examination. 
And society has no fringe, no border- 
land, no mystery, almost no privacy. 
Also the arts are absent. And when you 
think how far we are from Piccadilly !” 

“And as a reading public how do you 
find Anglo-Indians ?” 

“ Particularly kind and appreciative as 
to Anglo-Indian books—if that is what 
you mean. So much so that it is a 
temptation to forget Mudie and Smith 
and the American market altogether, and 
write only for the little world of English 
India about itself —without footnotes.” 
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“Why not? Kipling did that.” 

“ Kipling is nobody's precedent,” said 
Mrs. Cotes, and then added, with rebuk- 
ing eyes: “ Hitherto | have enjoyed your 
sense of humour.” 

“You are going back soon ?” 

“Immediately. In exactly three weeks 
I shall be in Calcutta.” 

My expression must have been one of 
commiseration, for Mrs. Cotes added, with 
a glance out of the window : 

“There is a certain pink glow that 
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comes just about this time every evening, 
and hangs in mid-air between you and 
the river and the trees on the Maidan. 
The palms push themselves up through 
it, and the masts of the ships pierce it, 
and the wind that comes with it is very 
gentle and warm.” 

Outside, our London substitute for this 
atmospheric effect was strikingly obvious, 
acrid, and dusty. I was fain to agree, 
as I wished Mrs. Cotes bon voyage, that 
Calcutta had its compensations. 

















OUT OF BOUNDS, 


BY BENNETT COLL. 


I. 

\ HETHER or not the strange story I 

have to tell is likely to secure any 
credence amongst those who may read it, 
is a question which I am not disposed to 
contem- 
plate. Pos- 
sibly it may 
be set down 
as the pro- 
duct of a 
feverish 
brain, pre- 
sumably not 
too healthy 
at the best 
of times, 
which has 
cultivated 
the society 
of “spooks” 





to its own 
irretriev- 
**THE DAY WAS OPPRESSIVELY ble oe 
ate.” able ruin. 
However 


that may be, 1 may premise at the out- 
set that I have not yet qualified for 
Hanwell or Colney Hatch, or for any 
similar institution; that I do not believe 
in ghosts, although I have often tried to 
see one; and that those who know me 
best have never accused me of being a 
humbug. So much is due, by way of pre- 
face, to those who are willing to read these 
pages. 

Furthermore, I must ask the reader’s 
indulgence if I seem to dwell upon trivial 
details. Every point in the introduction 
is so necessary for the disclosures of the 
sequel that the one is unavoidably bound 
up in the other. 

It was in the month of July, in a certain 
year of the latter part of the eighties, that 
I came to a rustic seat in my garden which 
stands but five Jand yards away from the 
prattle of a trout-stream, The day was 


oppressively hot; and, before I realised 
the fact, I was rapidly drifting into slum- 
ber. Somehow I was too indolently care- 
less to resist such a possible temptation, 
although the mid-day sun rebuked me. 
Anyhow, I slept; and sleeping, dreamed. 

The last thing I remember was the 
swirling music of the trout-stream. This 
may account for the fact that I presently 
became aware of the rush of water against 
the sides of a steamboat. I was, I found, 
on the upper deck of the ferry-boat which 
plies between New Brighton and Liver- 
pool. Now, I had not been in Liverpool 
before for at least six years, although I 
know the city well. This fact did not 
occur to me at the time, and I was not 
surprised to find myself taking a trip which 
I had often taken before. 

Suddenly I became aware that two 
youths were standing by my side, evidently 
bent upon drawing me into conversation. 
They seemed to be nervously anxious to 
begin, but to doubt in what manner their 
advances would be received. After a 
whispered consultation, one of them ap- 
proached me and said : 

“ Skip—no offence—zan we have a word 
with you?” 

I arrived at the conclusion that the word 
“Skip” was an abbreviated form of the 
title “Skipper,” and I rightly conjectured 
that they were seafaring lads. Their com- 
munications amounted to this: They 
were penniless; they had endured many 
and grievous hardships ; they were ready 
to take any berth that offered, for the sake 
of food and shelter. This very day they 
had made up their minds to end the stern 
conflict for existence by boring a hole in 
the water—themselves being the gimlets. 
Something had prompted them to tell me 
of their misfortunes, and if I could do any- 
thing I should earn their eternal grati- 
tude. 

Quite a common story, you see, and not 
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at all remarkable for originality. But, 
wait a bit. 

I do not remember reaching the landing- 
stage at Liverpool ; but I was conscious 
that my new friends and I were entering a 
restaurant in Church Street; and while 
they broke a fast of twenty-four hours’ 
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not, as a rule, carry five-pound notes in 
my pockets ; but I had a notion that one 
ought to be secreted there somewhere, and 
that it might form a useful help towards 
starting these young fellows on a new 
career. I must have told Charlie of my 
inability to find it, for he said he would 
willingly supply the deficiency, 
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duration—as they told me—I wondered 
what to do with them next. 

Now it happens that a friend of mine is 
at the head of a large shipping firm in 
Water Street. I knew him to be a kind 
and generous fellow, and it occurred to me 
that I might as well take his advice upon 
the subject. There appeared to be no 
interval of time between the forming of 
my resolution to call upon him and the 
finding myself in his office, attended by 
my extempore comrades. I do not re 
member that my friend, Charlie Swan, 
expressed any surprise at seeing me ; only 
that he was listening attentively to my 
story, and endeavouring to help me to the 
best of his ability. 

All this time I was vaguely feeling in 
my pockets for a five-pound note. I do 


4 which, of course, I undertook to 
repay. The note was not pro- 
duced at the moment, because he 
said he believed there were vacan- 
cies on one of the Company’s 
ships, and he would leave me 

for a moment to see whether they were 
available. 

Strange to say, I did not wait for my 
friend’s return. I found myself, instead, 
in Water Street—on the outside of the 
office doors. I was in haste, too, to get 

once more to the landing-stage ; and, as I 

hurried along, I heard myself called by 

name. Some invisible power was holding 
me, and calling to me loudly. I strove to 
answer, until, through a mist of cloudy 
shadow, I came upon a sunlit scene which 
broadened out into woods, and pasture 
lands, and running streams. I was awake, 
and lying upon the rustic seat ; and my 
wife was asking what had induced me to 
sleep so soundly in the middle of the 
day. 

Now note the jocularity of my answer. 

“Well,” said I, “the fact is—I have 
been rather busy. I have been on the 

Mersey, thence to a feeding-shop, after 

that to see Charlie Swan. He looks very 

well, and sends you his love.” 

Which was a fiction. 

There you have my dream as succinctly 
as I can put it. 


II. 

Perhaps you may picture, but you can 
never hope to realise, the amazement and 
consternation which came upon me when 
I read the following letter. It was de- 
livered to me about a week after the date 
of my dream :— 
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Water Street, Liverpool. 

My dear Chummie, 

You are a nice sort of chap, don’t you think. 
Blundering into a fellow’s office at the busiest 
time of the day, and sending him on a hunt to 
find two places fora pair of tramps he knows 
nothing about! And then—as soon as his back 
is turned—cutting off without saying a word! 
What the deuce has come to you, and where are 

I did not even know you were in Liver- 
Just hurry up and explain yourself. 

Your two hedge-sparrows are on the way to 
the Black Sea. We packed them off in a 
Mediterranean boat, where they will get plenty 
of rope’s end unless they move about pretty 
smart. If they turn up trumps—and I confess 
that I rather fancy them—you may depend that 
we shall not lose sightof them. I gave them the 
fiver you wanted, and they asked for your 
address. Probably you will hear from them. 
Have you got any more of the same stock on 
hand ? 

By the way, a restaurant fellow turned up 
yesterday. Said you had walked into his place 
the same day, ordered covers for two, and bolted 
without paying! Said he didn’t mind because 
you were a friend of mine, confound you! How- 
ever, I paid him his account, but in future you 
had better let me know of your movements. I[ 
shall have to bail you out one of these days— 
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But I was not thinking of Charlie’s 
chaff. He was always an impertinent 
rascal ; at any other time he would have 
got it back again by return of post. As I 
gazed at his letter, in absolute stupefaction, 
I seemed to be acting my dream over 
again. An indefinable feeling of horror 
and nervous alarm began to creep over 
me ; and I fled to my study to think the 
thing out. 

It was a long time before I could 
manage to collect my thoughts into any 
reasonable channel. One thing, however, 
was certain ; I had appeared in Liverpool 
in some unmistakable form, and had 
returned home to the rustic seat without 
having, for one moment, taken my body 
with me. How I came to make the 
journey ; what secret power had made use 
of me in order to befriend these two 
young men; why J should have been 
chosen as a means to an end—all this was 
beyond me. I was not, so far as I was 
aware, under the will or power of any 
human being. I had never seen a 


‘* FINDING MYSELF IN HIS OFFICE.’’ 


chokee, you know, cropped hair, and number 


something. Love to the wife. Don’t mind my 


chaff. 
Yours always, 
Cu. Swan. 


materialised spirit, and had never heard 
that (what are called) apparitions have 
been remarkable for anything beyond bad 
grammar and a lamentable ignorance of 
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orthography. This thing was an alto- 
‘ gether different case, and beyond all 
explanation. Clairvoyance and hypnotism 
claim to be able to send away the dis- 
embodied spirit, while the material body 
gives utterance to what that spirit—far 
away—is looking upon. ButI have never 
heard that they claim to be able so to 
materialise their messenger as to make it 
visible, and coherent, and methodically exact, 
in the presence of those to whom it is sent. 
Let me say, here, that Liverpool is more 
than two hundred miles away from my 
home. I must have traversed the dis- 
ance twice, and spent most of my time in 
that city, in a little under an hour and a- 
half. 

Well, after exhausting every possible 
conjecture, I wrote to Charlie. I re- 
imbursed him for his outlay on my behalf, 
and tried to explain my disappearance from 
his office as best I could. I asked him, in 
a tentative sort of way, if he had noticed 
anything peculiar about me. People had 
told me, I said, that I was not looking 
well ; had he noticed anything distrait in 
my manner of conducting myself? Had 
he observed any indication of those tempo- 
rary fits of abstraction, which, I feared, 
were growing upon me ? 

My friend replied—in his usual fashion 
—that I looked “rather rum about the 
gills,” somewhat after the style (Charlie’s 
metaphors never hang together) of “an 
over-boiled apple dumpling” ; that my 
features were those of “a glass-eyed 
dummy,” probably referable—as he had 
mentally decided—to that condition of 
being known as “drunk again” ; and that 
if he had been a policeman, there would 
have been another five shillings in the 
magistra‘e’s poor-box next morning. 

All this, although very smart and funny, 
did not help me much ; and I feared to 
ask him anything more. I determined, 
therefore, to wait and see what the future 
would bring forth. If those two young 
fellows should write, I might get a more 
connected account of the details of my 
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strange experience. Meantime, I would 
take no one into my confidence. Charlie 
had no suspicion of the real facts, and I 
alone knew—what I knew. 


‘** NEVER GET DRUNK—IT’S BAD FORM.’”’ 


It was some two months after Charlie’s 
letter, that I received another, bearing the 
postmark of -a foreign port. This letter 
was headed “s.s. Araucania,” and it began 
with the words “ Dear Skip.” It was full 
of generous expressions of gratitude, 
described the voyage, the life on board, 
the details of their work, and their love of 
it. They were to be transferred to an- 
other ship belonging to the same Company. 
The captain had behaved most kindly to 
them ; had hinted at possible promotion, 
and had dismissed them with the follow- 
ing sound advice :— 

“Never forget to say your prayers; 
never get drunk—it’s bad form ; and never 
swear until you can do so on your own 
quarter-deck.” 

The letter concluded with a promise to 
“look in upon” me “ and report ” when- 
ever they should arrive in England, and 
was signed “Laurence Royd” and 
“Stephen Royd.” 

II. 

Two years passed away ; and if, at odd 
times, a momentary recollection brought 
the strange experience to my mind, I had 
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learned to meet it with instant dismissal 
as an unaccountable hallucination. It had 
ceased to occupy any place in the regions 
of reality. But I was fated to receive a 
further proof of the possibility of impossi- 
bilities. A card was brought to me one 
day, with the request that I would favour 
two visitors with aninterview. Upon the 
card were written (not printed) the names 
of “Laurence Royd” and “Stephen 
Royd.” 

To say that I was completely unnerved 
at the sight is a mere expression. Had I 
been summoned to confront two real and 
genuine ghosts, I should have_flown to 
embrace the opportunity. But to meet 
two items of a dream, to shake hands 
with them in broad daylight, to treat them 
as veritable realities, to hear the tones of 
their voice! For some moments I could 
not call up sufficient courage to face the 
ordeal ; but a feeling of curious fascination 
attracted me, and I made my way to the 
room into which they had been shown. 
I am not ashamed to say that, as I laid my 
hand upon the closed door, an instinctive 
petition for strength flew to my lips; for 
power, and nerve, and stcady control 
seemed to have gone from me. I entered 
the room in this state of mind, and knew, 
at a glance, that I was face to face with 
the principal actors in my dream-drama. 

The recognition was mutual. There 
could be no question as to their corporeal 
reality. The grip of their hands seemed 
to me to suggest the hold upon a rope in 
a furious gale of wind. Breezy storm, 
and bronzing sun, and the spray of giant 
waves were written all over them. Two 
fine stalwart youths they were, in good 
sooth, and the onset of their welcome be- 
longed to no visionary shadows. 

“Skip,” said one, “we have been a 
long time about it; but here we are at 
last. How are we to tell you all we want 
to say ?” 

Then they began—both together. They 
told me their history from the time when 
I had met them upon the New Brighton 
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ferry-boat down to the moment when 
they had landed in England, a day or two 
previously. It is not necessary to the 
story that I should recount the various 
scenes in their life during this period, 
but I gradually led them back to the 
time of our first meeting. It turned out 
to be a reproduction of what I knew 
already ; but I gathered these further 
facts. 

Their own mother had died, and their 
father had married again. The second 
marriage was not a happy one, and these 
two had run away from home. They had 
picked up odd jobs about the coast, and 
had been employed—now and again— 
on some of the coasting steamers. This, 
however, had been but temporary work, 
and they had, at last, found themselves 
hopelessly stranded. Then it was that I 
came to the rescue. Something had told 
them that I, if anyone, could help them. 
They had therefore determined to tell 
me their story, and I knew the sequel. 

“ But,” said Laurence, as the recital 
drew to a close, “we shall never forget 
that if it hadn’t been for you there 
would have been ‘man overboard’ that 
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day, and the ballast we carried would 
have kept us under. Wouldn't it, 
Steenie ?” 
Still I drove them back to our first 
K 
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I said I wished particularly to 
It was so long 


meeting. 
remember certain points, 
ago that my memory needed jogging. 
For instance, what was I doing when they 
first saw me? Was I asleep? 

Asleep? No! More 
as if I was thinking— 
hard. 
Did I shake hands- 
offer to shake hands 
with them ? 
No. I had a kind 
of a sort of a far-away 
look; but I 
them when they spoke, 
and told them to follow 
me when we arrived at 
the Liverpool landing- 


or 


answered 


stage. 

Did they see me leave 
my friend’s office ? 

No. They suddenly 
missed me, and stayed 
about outside, thinking 
that I should come back. 
While I was with them 
I had spoken but little, 
seeming to prefer to intimate my wishes 
by signs and gestures. 

“We thought,” Steenie interposed, 
“that you looked pale and ill; and your 
voice was weakly. But we put that down 
to bad health.” 

That I looked pale and ill I could well 
understand ; who would not, after so rapid 
a flight through space? But where did 
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the voice, however weakly, come from ? 
Not from the throat of that sleeping 
figure, lying upon the rustic seat more 
than two hundred miles away. 

“There is one thing more,” said 
Laurence. “ You fitted 
us out with a five-pound 
note. Mr. Swan said you 
had asked him to give 
it tous. We had never 
had so much money, 
at once, in all our lives. 
We gratefully return it 
now ”—he laid a sealed 
envelope before me— 
“but what it has done 
for us we can never 
hope to repay.” 

And that was the end 
of it. 

Laurence and Ste- 
phen Royd stayed with 
me for two days, and 
then went back to rejoin 
their ship. They had 
been lucky enough to 
obtain berths in the 
same vessel, and had never been very far 
apart. They were in receipt of a good 
income ; they were in need of nothing, 
and promotion had come to them more 
than once. I bade them good-bye with 
the sense that I was taking leave of a 
part of myself, and I have neither seen 
them nor heard of them since that 
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A COMIC ILLUSTRATOR WORKS. 


A CHAT WITH MR. L. RAVEN-HILL. 


BY GLEESON WHITE. 


LAPHAM and art are rarely asso- 
( ciated in the public mind. Indeed, 
that respectable suburb, once the strong- 
hold of artless well-to-do Evangelicals, has 
been, for years past, the synonym for all 
that the superior critic dubs Philistine. 
north side of Clapham 
Common, you will find a row of old 
houses that are delightful enough, out- 
side and in, to tempt an artist to become 
a member of a still more bourgeois 
locality. Only in Cheyne Walk, Chis- 
wick Mall, or certain out-of-the-way parts 
of the Kensingtons, could yeu find their 
equal, while in point of altitude and out- 
look Clapham holds its own, and waits 
re-discovery as an almost ideal locality. 

Hitherto, it had always been a matter 
of surprise that an artist so up-to-date as 
Mr. Raven-Hill was content to dwell far 
from the haunts of his fellows ; but as I 


Yet, on the 


passed through the old, vanelled hall to 


ee 
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his studio the mystery was solved, and I 
remembered how Hampstead, Chelsea, and 
other parts, deserted for awhile by Fashion, 
have been recaptured by painters, who, in 
turn, were followed by “society” once 
more, and felt inclined to interview him 
as a pioneer, rather than as a “character” 
artist. 

You are bidden by most worthy stu- 
dents of humanity to take notice of the 
home surroundings of a man, that you may 
deduce his character therefrom. Indeed, 
an expert sociologist would hold him- 
self cheaply, did he not feel quite able to 
reconstruct the man from his habitat, as 
surely as a naturalist could build up an 
extinct animal from a chance fossil-bone. 
If this be true, Mr. Raven-Hill must pos- 
sess in his composition no little of the 
best Japanese art, a distinct strain of 
Chippendale and old oak, a touch of the 
Paris poster, and a soupcon of William 
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Drawn by Mr. Raven-Hill when a boy. 
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Morris. Nor would such a deduction 
carry you very far from the truth. The 
pedple who see in the superb prints 
by Utamaro, Toyo-kuni, Hoku-sai, and 
Hiroshigé, that hang on the walls, no- 
thing very different from the drawings on 
a penny fan, might wonder where Japan 
was represented in Mr. Raven-Hill’s art ; 
but experts know better. They know 
that in the work of Mr. Whistler Japan 
lives anew, 
and that 
the draw- 
ings of Mr. 
Raven-Hill 
owe no 
little to 
intelligent 
study of 
that won- 
derful land 
of illustra- 
tors. These 
subtleties, 
however, 
are matters 
for profes- 
sional 
artists, and 
the popular 
draughts- 
man of 
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that will endure when half the average 
exhibitors at the average gallery are en- 
tirely forgotten; and thus a clever re- 
corder of English social life, whether set 
down with the limited technique of John 
Leech—the entirely satisfactory handling 
of a Charles Keene—or the manner in- 
formed by the best traditions of French 
and English schools of Mr. Raven-Hill— 
may look forward to an honourable im- 
mortality, 
at least as 
long as 
that which 
awaits the 
painter of 
easel - pic- 
tures. Mr. 
Raven-Hill 
consents to 
be inter- 
viewed in 
a way that 
makes you 
forget you 
are an in- 
quisitor 
with a 
mission. 
Unlike one 
common 
type of 














Pick-me-up, 
The Pall 
Mall Bud- 
get, The Butterfly, and a host of other 
papers, is probably more familiar to the 
masses for his humour than for his art. 
For, even to-day, the average man in 
the street is apt to think Art requires a 
gold frame, enclosing a hand-painted de- 
sign. To say that a penny paper may, 
and often does, hold more genuine art 
than a room at the Royal Academy, 
merely stamps the speaker as a fanatic, 
or a democrat with dangerous tendencies. 
Yet one might safely prophesy that the 
comic papers of the last ten years will 
leave reputations, made in their pages, 
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celebrity, 
he does not 
: attempt to 
conceal an acre of egotism by a fig-leaf 
of modesty, nor does he, as is the habit 
of another popular type, bristle with 
apparently irrelevant anecdotes of cele- 
brities and incidents that somehow in- 
variably leave the recounter as the hero 
of his own stories. The editor of a very 
witty paper, the ex-editor of the most 
artistic little magazine England has yet 
seen, and the future editor of a weekly 
that should mark an epoch in illustrated 
journalism, does not seek to be impressive. 
When chatting with him you quite forget 
the administrator and the shrewd rédac- 
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teur-en-chef, and discover only the pen 
draughtsman and painter keenly interested 
in his craft, and full of vital curiosity on 
all subjects that pertain to picture-mak- 
ing. 

Certain questions have to be put— 
formalities that a prisoner, newly arrived 


at a gaol, or a peer on taking his seat in the 
House, each has to undergo, in not very 
widely differing ways. 

To these official queries, Mr. Raven-Hill 
makes answer that he was born in Bath, 
that he passed most of his boyhood in 


Bristol. That a group of soldiers from 
Ireland, disembarking from a troopship 
at the Avonmouth Docks, attracted his 
boyish attention one day ; and that, as 
he looked at them, he imbibed enough 
facts to make afterwards a drawing of 
troops on the march, which decided his 
father to give his son a chance of dis- 
tinguishing himself in art. Hence the 
business career for which he had been 
destined was abandoned ; for the chance 
was grasped eagerly, and the result 
warranted the insight of a parent regarding 
his son’s prospects in life—which is almost 
more rare than genius itself. Then Mr. 
Raven-Hill studied at the Lambeth School 
of Art, and afterwards in Paris under 
Aimée Marot and others, until the student 
was full-fledged and rapidly emerged into 
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publicity, to gain the popular applause 
that awaits a humorous draughtsman. 
“But I feel I really owe everything in 
art,” he observes, modestly, ‘ to the influ- 
ence of Charles Ricketts, who, with C. H. 
Shannon, was my fellow-student at Lam- 
beth. There we all three worked in the 
class for wood-engraving, and whenever 
I was instinctively inclined to go wrong, 
Ricketts pulled me right again. I remem- 
ber fagging at a drawing in the sketching 
class, and quite losing all hope of ever 
getting its composition well arranged, when 
Ricketts came and made it all clear. No! 
the school was not under the direction of 
any artist of special note; various mem- 
hers of the Royal Academy visited it 
from time to time and criticised our work.” 
“What did I first show? I think it 
was a pre-historic subject of the age of 
stone, entitled, “In Arcadia,” which was 
hung at the Royal Institute in 1887. It 
was bought (if I remember rightly) by 
Mr. Dunthorne. Afterwards, I had another 
of the same sort—a conflict between pre- 
historic men and a bear—at the New 
English Art Club in 1888, and con- 
tributed to several galleries; but the 
scholastic side of painting never appealed 
to me so strongly as its technical excel- 
I think I am a realist by tempera- 
Of course, I pay attention to sil- 


lence. 
ment. 
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houette and to composition. In these I 
have been influenced, undoubtedly, by 
Charles Keene and Ricketts. Indeed, 
when I first knew Keene’s work, and 
made friends with the man, I was so 
delighted with the point of view he took 
-which was the one that had always 
impressed me most—that unconsciously I 
looked in Nature to discover what he 
would have seen there, and so my work 
came to resemble his ; not by deliberately 
copying his methods, but by seeing the 
subjects and selecting their details in a 
way not unlike that he would 
adopted. 

“Then I contributed a 
things to a defunct perio- 
dical called The Nutshell. 
For this we drew on a 
peculiar material which we 
nicknamed diachylon plas- 
ter. These drawings were 
transferred to stone or in 
some way mechanically 
reproduced.” 

Here Mr. Raven-Hill told 
me of several other contri- 
butors to the forgotten 
paper; but as they might 
not like me to set curious 
readers unearthing back 
numbers at the British 
Museum to discover the 
’prentice efforts of men who 
have since “arrived,” it is 
kindest to leave their names 
unreported here. 

“Did I do much for 
Judy? Yes, for many years, 
before I went to Paris, and 
afterwards. But in Paris 
I went in for painting, 
chiefly, and on my return 
was often hung at the 
Academy. I even used to 
sell in those days;” and 
Mr. Raven-Hill smiled to think of selling 
his paintings—for the British public to- 
day insists that he is a“ black-and-white 


have 


good many 
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artist "—a humourist—and slights his re- 
markably clever oil-paintings in a way that 
does not score toits credit. “ Later, I did 
much illustration in Black and White, and 
other papers, and in Pick-me-up. The 
Butterfly was a venture I started ; it de- 
pended chiefly on Greiffenhagen and a 
few other men. Yes, I did the biggest 
number of things in it, because, being 
editor, I had to fill up pages when the 
other fellows failed to send in stuff. As 
you say, it was a good thing in its way, 
but looking over it now that one can 
examine it in a coldly critical manner, I 
do not think it was quite so good as we 
thought it then. 


Ry L. Raven-Hill, 


“Do I draw straight in pen-and-ink ? 
No, as arule, when I have an idea for a 
subject, I jot it down on an odd bit of 
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paper like these,” and Mr. Raven-Hill 


turned from his waistcoat pocket a collec- 
tion of scraps with rough notes upon them. 
“Then I make a pencil sketch and rub it 
out, if necessary, again and again until it 
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satisfies me. Then I inkitin. Some of 
my best things have been done straight 
away in an hour—others have been a long 
time in the making. 

“T jot down jokes in the same way— 
or else, if I am lazy, trust to memory. I 
think I have forgotten most of my best 
jokes,” added Mr. Raven-Hill, in an in- 
trospective way, with a faint chuckle 
at the points that never saw daylight. 
“T constantly make sketches and stu- 
dies in the streets, and rarely—I may 
say never—from professional models. It 
is my aim to draw types, not portraits. 
Special individuals do not often interest 
me ; it is the type built up from a dozen 
men I try to secure. In fact, I believe 
in the Japanese system of constant study 
of nature, and the drawing itself produced 
from memory of things seen. 

“T often make studies from myself. 
When I am going to illustrate a joke, I 
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go over the previous incidents in my 
mind, and think of the various things 
that led up to it, and imagine, as far as I 
can, what the actors were doing before 
the moment I want to depict. For in- 
stance, if I want to draw a man with his 
coat half off, I stand before this glass, 
and pull off my own coat slowly a dozen 
times in different ways, until I catch the 
position that seems to me to best express 
the movement. [like the actors to be un- 
conscious of one’s humour—hence my jokes 
are rarely quoted without the drawing, 
because they are part of it, and owe what 
fun they possess to the pictorial presenta- 
tion of the incident. So with regard to 
the text of the joke. I talk over the whole 
conversation so that it comes in naturally 
as it might have done with reference to 
the unreported dialogue that preceded it. 
Indeed, I speak and act the whole scene 
to myself before a glass. Often a land- 
scape seems to me so good a setting for 
a joke, that I deliberately work out one 
to suit it.” 

“ Do I re-write the legends of my pic- 
tures {—Yes! over and over again.” 

“You will give us a ‘Trilby,’ then, some 
day,” I said. “I see the American press 
attribute Mr. Du Maurier’s literary suc- 
cess to a similar habit.” 

Mr. Raven-Hill laughingly declined to 
confess that he had a novel in his mind’s 
eye, and changed the topic to an amus- 
ing account of a French interviewer, who 
was not very keen upon details of the 
artist’s professional career, but was 
anxious to discover whether Mr. Raven- 
Hill had figured in the Divorce Court, 
and inconsolable to find he could obtain 
no incident of gallantry, to impart a 
genuine Parisian flavour to his interview 
with an English artist who has attracted 
the favourable notice of the French 
press. 

Then we talked of Mr. Raven-Hill’s 
recent exhibition, where a painting, 
“ Thinning Grapes,” and another, a clever 
study of a circus, showed the artist in an 
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aspect rarely seen by the public; of the 
“ Ghetto” studies, and other drawings of 
the studies of babies, which have captured 
the taste of the British matron and the 
artist—a pair not often pleased by the same 
thing. Every now and again Mr. Raven- 
Hill would emphasise his point by reference 
to some of his superb Japanese prints, or 
to the work of other illustrators, past 
and present ; for he is as enthusiastic in 
his praise of the good work of other men 
as if he were still an unsuccessful be- 
ginner. Then the mystery of joke- 
making—a serious science—was discussed 
darkly ; but this is obviously a secret 
that must not be made open—for if the 
public learned to manufacture jokes, as 
well as laugh at them, where would the 
comic paper be ? 

But all this time I had chatted on pic- 
tures and journals, and never chronicled 
the really charming bric-d-brac which 
adorns the beautiful old house, nor asked 
Mr. Raven-Hill any questions concerning 
his profits, nor his prices. Judging from 
paragraphs which get into all the papers, 
these things interest a certain section 
of the public, vitally. But fortunately the 
artistic rank of illustrators is not yet 
governed by the price they obtain per 
page. The popular novelist may be 
grouped from the twelve pound a thousand 
class, to the guinea a thousand words; but 
so far the man who obtains ten guineas a 
page is not held on that account ten times 
better than his younger rival, who must 
needs accept a guinea for publicity’s sake. 
Yet if anyone wishes to commission this 
popular artist, he will discover that the 
sterling criticism of a cheque could easily 
be quoted to support the artistic appre- 
ciation which Mr. Raven-Hill’s critics so 
liberally bestow upon his work. Of all 
our younger black-and-white men, none 
has higher promise, or can show a more 
consistently advancing record. He is 
rapidly finding himself, and emerging from 
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the various phrases of hero-worship with 
its accompanying unconscious flattery of 
imitation, toa style all his own ; one may 
safely prophecy a very brilliant career to 
one of the best draughtsmen of character in 
black-and-white that even this period of its 
revival can show. When, as in Mr. Pen- 
nell’s splendid monograph of contemporary 
pen-draughtsmen, you find the English 
section, including Mr. Raven-Hill, among 
many artists of the first rank, it is reason- 








SonpersHavsEeN : ‘‘ Von moment, I tink I 
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drop sixpence ! 


able to feel patriotic pride, and to rely on 
these artists to retain the new homage 
awarded by the Continent to English art. 
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BY HENRY T. JOHNSON. 


CHAPTER I. 


pee? HEY were Arabs—not of the 
Great Desert of Sahara, but 

of that greater one called 

London. She, when the police 

or School Board were not “ chiveying ” her, 
and when she could scrape together suffi- 
cient capital to acquire a stock-in-trade, 
sold matches in the street. He was a 
retail newsvendor in a small way, and 
shouted “Star! Hecker! Extry Speshul! 
All the winners!” as only London arab 
boyhood can. It cannot be said they had 
not a rag to their backs, for they wore 
little else ; no one could call their hats 
shabby or their boots leaky, inasmuch as 
they didn’t wear any. They were sweet- 
hearts. It happened in this wise. One 


night in bitter winter she was sitting on 
a doorstep crying with cold and hunger. 
Her father had been dragged to the police 
station for “bashing” her mother, who 


had been carried to the hospital. Their 
goods and chattels had been taken to the 
broker's by the landlord, who had locked 
the door and taken the key, so that Midge 
was homeless. 

Mickey, having had a good day, had 
indulged in a supper consisting of a penny- 
worth of chip potatoes fried in grease. 
They were succulent, hot, and comforting. 
He was walking along, wondering how 
many pounds’ worth he could put away 
if he had the means, and registering a 
resolution to make the experiment when 
he had. Just then he heard the sound of 
sobs that came from an adjacent doorway 
and Midge’s heart, and, descrying a 
huddled-up bundle of rags and little else 
than bones, shook her emaciated frame. 

“Jeer!” he said, sitting down beside 
her, “ wodyer makin’ that bloomin’ rahw 
for?” 

*“’Cause I ca-ca-can’t 'elp it,” she whim- 
pered, her teeth chattering and her limbs 
trembling with cold. “I’m as co-cold as 


hice, an’ I ain’t ’ad no grub since yestidy 
mornin’.” 

Mickey was not a polished boy; he 
simply remarked, “Shut up! ’Ere!” 
Then he tried an experiment he had not 
contemplated, namely, how few chips he 
could do with, and he gave Midge the 
other nine-tenths. He was a little arab, 
but he had a big heart. He took her to 
his home, let her sleep on his bundle of 
straw, while he reposed on the mat in the 
passage. When his landlady found it out 
she said, with much blasphemy, that he 
was not a bad sort. He could not play 
the rile of the Good Samaritan to the 
letter, and give his protégée twopence, 
inasmuch as he did not possess so much, 
but from that inaugural banquet dated 
their union of hearts. 

After that they were seldom to be seen 
apart. Together they loafed about the 
Strand at theatre doors, picking up stray 
coppers by officiously directing playgoers 
to their respective entrances, or fetching 
cabs for those returning. Happy mothers, 
leading happy, well-clad, well-cared-for 
children from carriage to box-office doors 
shivered as they beheld this arab twain 
trapesing barefooted through the snow- 
slush, and the good women blessed God 
for being so good to their own bairns, 
while the others blessed their bairns for 
being so good as to win His favour. To- 
gether they prowled around the stacks of 
empty baskets in Covent Garden in quest 
of stray fruit among the heaps of refuse ; 
together tripped it to the strains of piano- 
organs on the footpath, together threaded 
their way through the densest crowds 
wherever a row or a fire was in progress, 
and dodged the emissaries of the School 
Board and other myrmidons of the law. 
Whenever Mickey deservedly got his 
ears boxed for recommending respectable 
citizens to get their hair cut, it was Midge 
who clamoured, “ Yah! who are yer ‘ittin’ 
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of? Why don’t yer ‘it one o’ yer own 
size?” And if anyone, big or little, inter- 
fered with Midge, it was Mickey who, 
without considering any difference in 
weight or age, went for the assailant. 
Often, perched on the back rail of cabs, or 
carriages, they would make excursions 
westward, and, trudging homewards 
through palatial squares, speculate what 
they would do if they achieved greatness, 
or had it thrust upon them ; and all their 
speculations were joint ones, airy castles 
wherein Midge was chatelaine and Mickey 
master, and where, though they did not 
quite so express it, love was lord of all. 
Mickey had the average amount of 
mischief common to the genus boy in his 
disposition, which is saying a lot, and 
Nature had given him one advantage in 
this respect. He was a marvellous 


whistler, and could imitate to the life the 
note of any bird he heard, could emit 
from his lips and teeth a shrieking sound 
that would cause any old lady to drop 
any parcel, bring any cab from any dis- 


tance, or a ripple so mellow that the 
hearers, fancying that some throstle had 
fluttered townwards, dreamed of the 
hedgerows that throstle had left behind. 
Often on summer nights seated on his 
doorstep, he would delight his fellow 
slum-dwellers with imitations of birds he 
had heard in the parks or in the Kentish 
hop gardens, 

It was through Midge that he turned 
this gift to practical account. One night 
not only found her supperless and _penni- 
less, with no stock-in-trade of vestas for 
the next day, but Mickey himself in a 
similar financial condition. 
much matter for me,” he mused, “ but 
Midge is a gell : she ain’t ‘ad a morsel to- 
day, an’ there ain’t much prospeck of ’er 
‘avin’ one termorrer.” 

At a public-house door stood a man 
extracting quintessence of discord from a 
cornet. He ceased and shuffled off in 
compliance with the entreaty of those 
within to “ For Gawd’s sake, cheese it ! ” 


“Tt don’t so. 
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Mickey conceived an idea. Taking up 
his position at the “ glasses only ” entrance, 
he began to whistle— 

“‘ Sweet — sweet — sweet — sweet — 
sweeeeeet |!” 

“Crikey ! if there ain’t a canary 
ahtside !” said one gentleman, and his 
companions held their breath to listen. 
Then the note changed—“ That’s a linnet,” 
said the barman, “ an’ it’ll want some 
matchin’.”” Then, to everybody’s astonish- 
ment, the whistling swung into the air 
of a popular comic song with a whirling 
waltz refrain. Opening the door, they 
saw a ragged, barefooted, bareheaded, 
street urchin, with a crowd collecting 
around him. Mickey went off at last 
with his heart lighter and his pocket 
heavier than they had been for some time. 
What a feast he and Midge would have 
to-night—chips, pease-pudding, and—ah, 
yes ! good idea, fried fish—even had he 
had the stock he would have had to sell 
a good many quires of Stars to have made 
the net profit he clenched in his grimy 
little fists. He stood under a lamp to 
count it. 

“How much ?” asked a strange husky 
voice. “Three an’ six? Look here, I'll 
give you twice that every night if you'll 
whistle for me. I’m takin’ a variety show 
round the seaside places. Will you 
come ¢” 

“ Yes.” 

“ All right, sonny—keep it dark—and 
come to this address to-morrow morning.” 

The next day Mickey disappeared 
from Squalid Court, and Midge was 
desolate as Calypso bereft of Ulysses. 


CHAPTER II, 

Mr. SPANGOLINI'’S Variety Combina- 
tion had never experienced a more success- 
ful season. They had “worked” the 
South Coast towns for many summers, 
but never had they drawn greater crowds, 
never had the “treasury” shown better 
results. But although Mr. Spangolini’s 
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baritone songs, accompanied by Mrs. 
Spangolini on the harmonium, were very 
effective, and though the great Muggridge 
“fetched ‘em ” with his extensive répertoire 
of new and popular comic songs, the 


THE CHAMPION BOY SIFFLEUR. 


feature of the entertainment, which, to 
again quote Mr. Spangolini, “took the 
biscuit,” was the portion contributed by 
Master Michael Marvello, the Champion 
Boy Bird-Imitator and Siffleur. Crowds 
gathered round the “show” on summer 
nights, whether their “pitch” was on 
sands or pier, and Mr. Spangolini, who 
knew his business, always chose the 
interval after Mickey’s “turn” to hand 
round the sea-shell wherewith he collected 
the outward and visible sign of the 
audience’s inward appreciation of his 
entertainment. 

Mickey was very happy in his new life, 
breathing bracing sea air, wearing decent 
clothes, mixing with decent people, being 
commended and applauded instead of 
blackguarded and threatened ; in his little 
way a personage, instead of an outcast. 
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In this golden contentment there was 
but one grain of alloy—the reflection 
that, while fortune was raining her 
favours upon him, poor little Midge was 
not sharing them. At the cost of much 
labour, time, and ink, he managed to indite 
the following epistle, designed to cheer 
her until his return : 

Margit. 


“Der Mij—i amm al rite i shal bee bak sune 
an i wil bringome lots ov hoof. Mikke. ”’ 


This effusion was addressed to 


** Mig—were tha lets out barers— Skwald Kort 
Klaar Marktt.” 


But alas love’s arrow never reached its 
mark, and, after wandering all over 
Sweden and Norway, dropped, covered 
with a variety of inscriptions in a variety 
of languages, into the Dead Letter 
Office in London, where doubtless still it 
lies. 

And little Midge, her big dark eyes 
growing darker, and her thin, pinched 
face thinner and smaller, loafed along the 
gutters of the highways and byways alone 
—waiting and hoping for the news that 
never came of Mickey. He had left no 
trace of his whereabouts; she could not 
make inquiries of his parents, for she 
knew no more where or who they were 
than did Mickey himself. There were so 
many ragamuffin urchins so like him in 
their griminess and raggedness, that it 
was some time before he was missed, and 
when that time arrived it was casually 
supposed that he had been “pinched” 
for something, there were so many 
possible grounds it was impossible to say 
for what, and so Mickey “dropped out,” 
leaving no void save in Midge’s heart. 
Times and oft she would sit at the only 
window of the only room her parents 
inhabited, listening to a blind linnet across 
the way singing the songs he had learned 
in his fledgling days among the Kentish 
orchards and hop-gardens. And Midge 
would sigh—‘ Yus ! it sings werry pretty, 
but it can’t whistle ’arf as well as Mickey 
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used ter. There never was a bird as 
could sing so like a bird as ’im.” 

At last the time came when Midge too 
was missing from the scenes where arabs 
most do congregate. For once in a way 
the School Board man found her at home, 
but this time he took no proceedings; a 
summons was being framed elsewhere. 

The summer was waning. In the 
country Nature was discarding her green 
and yellow gowns, and beginning to wear 
robes of brown and gold anc crimson. 
But in Squalid Court they little knew at 
any time what fashion Nature was follow- 
ing, they saw so little of her there. 

Midge’s father was out of prison, and 
her mother had returned from the hospital. 
Strangely enough, they were neither 
drunk nor quarrelling. They 
sat one on each side of a 
ragged mattress whereon 
Midge was lying, very wan and 
weary, a hectic spot above each 
little cheek - bone, a strange 
lightin thedeep-sunk blueeyes. 

“Father,” she said, “you 
won't git pinched agin, will 
yer? Say yer won't, just 
to please yer little gell—an’ 
yer won't ‘it mother any more 
—will yer?” 

“’Selp me Gawd! I won't, 
Midge.” 

“When Mickey comes back, 
if he ever does, arter—arter 
I’m yorn, tell him, mother, I 
hope he'll get on to be a 
respecterble boy an’ make lots 
of money. I should a liked 
to see him once agin, ‘cause 
he was werry good ’arted, an’ 
we was little sweethearts, 
mother, ‘im an’ me. But 
praps ’e ‘as got on an’ is re- 
specterble, an’ wen folks is 
respecterble, they don’t think 
much abaht them as ain't. 
Not as I thought Mickey was 
that sorter boy.” 
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Only the man’s heavy breathing, and 
the woman’s uncontrollable sobbing—only 
these, and one other sound—the “ tick- 
tick !” of the “ death-watch”’ in the win- 
dow pane—stirred the deep night silence. 

Now that they were going to lose her, 
they realised that Midge was to them 
more than they had dreamed. He remem- 
bered that he had dandled her in her 
baby days upon his shoulder, she that 
Midge had fed at her bosom. 

The little thin hands picked listlessly 
at the ragged counterpane that covered 
her. Then Midge whispered : 

“ Tell Mickey I never forgot ‘im, though 
p'raps ’e’s forgot me!” : 

“Sweeeet ! sweet — sweet — sweet — 


1” 


sweet—sweet ! jug-jug ! 


‘** you WON'T GIT PINCHED AGIN, WILL YER?’’ 
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On the summer night-air, through the 
open casement, came a rippling cadence, 
as from some songster of the grove calling 
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beckoned to the lad who stood without, 
and who in a few moments entered the 
room, then, blanching as his eyes fell on 


‘«* wince! MIDGE!’ HE SOBBED.” 


his mate and wooing her to follow him 
from smoky city ways to where the woods 
were green. 

“Hark at that linnet!” whispered 
Midge’s father to her mother. But the 
little girl, a smile lighting up her face like 
a flickering flame, summoning her waning 
strength, said : 

“Tt ain’t no linnet—it’s ’im, it’s ’im! I 
said as ’ow he’d never forget his little 
sweetheart. Mickey! Mickey !” 

Her father stole to the window, and 


that little face, crept on tiptoe across the 
bare uneven boards. 

In his brown hands he took her fragile 
wasted ones, looked through sudden tears 
into her eyes. 

“Mickey! I’m glad yer come back to 
say ‘good-bye.’ It’s me as is—goin’—now.” 

“ Midge ! Midge!” he sobbed. 

Did she hear ? Yes, for the eyes bright- 
ened a moment, and then were fixed in 
that gaze which sees no more—this side 
the Veil. 





IN THE YOSEMITE VALLEY. 


BY WILLIAM DAY. 


THE THREE BROTHERS, 3,830 FEET ABOVE THE VALLEY. 








THE WASHINGTON COLUMN, 2,400 FEET ABOVE THE VALLEY, 


MOUNT BRODRICK AND CAP OF LIBERTY, 7,060 FEET ABOVE THE SEA. 








ROCKY HEIGHT, NEAR BRIDAL VEIL FALL. 


YOSEMITE POINT, 3,220 FEET ABOVE THE VALLEY. 











PILLARS OF GRANITE NEAR UNION POINT, 2,299 FEET ABOVE THE VALLEY. 





THE SENTINEL ROCKS, 2,290 FEET ABOVE THE VALLEY. 





BACK OF THE GREAT HALF DOME, 4,735 FEET ABOVE THE VALLEY. 





THE NORTH DOME, SHOWING THE PECULIAR FORMATION (“‘ ROYAL ARCHES”’). 


THE NORTH DOME (3,570 FEET ABOVE THE VALLEY), WITH THE “‘ ROYAL ARCHES” 
FROM THE MERCED RIVER. 





GREAT HALF DOME (4,375 FEET ABOVE THE VALLEY), FROM THE MERCED RIVER. 





THE EAST END OF THE VALLEY, WITH NORTH DOME AND HALF DOME. 





YOSEMITE VALLEY, FROM ‘‘ ARTISTS’ POINT.” 


THE SIERRA NEVADA MOUNTAINS, FROM GLACIER POINT, 7,201 FEET ABOVE THE SEA. 





VERNAL FALLS, WITH A DESCENT OF 750 FEET. 





NEVADA FALLS, FROM ABOVE. 


VERNAL FALIS, FROM ABOVE. 








EL CAPITAN, 3,300 FEET HIGH. 














VIEW FROM GLACIER POINT OF THE SENAZA caNon, 8,823 FEET ABOVE THE SEA. 





YOSEMITE POINT (3,220 FEET), AND INDIAN caNon. 








A BOX OF BON-BONS. 
BY L. D. MORSE. 


SENT my Sweet a box of bon-bons rare, 
Cupid’s confections, coloured pink and green, 
Moulded in curious shapes with skilful care, 


Rich as the dainties of an Eastern queen. 





Alas, the comfits lasted but a day, 


I was forgotten when she threw the box away. 


I sent my Rose gay flowers to grace her room, 
Having the whispered prayer beneath each leaf, 
Perchance her pleasure in the pansy’s bloom 
Might send a tender thought to my relief. 
Again, alas, my fond hopes came to naught, 


The flowers faded, with them died the thought. 


I sent my love my heart—a wounded thing 
Glowing with gentle passion deep and true. 


Her answer I awaited trembling, 





: Would she accept it, bid me live anew ? 
ee ; ; enc She, laughing, took my heart, and 
oo broke it, spilled 
The honest love for her with which ’twas filled, 
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A.WOMAN INTERVENES.* 


BY ROBERT BARR. 


CHAPTER XII. 

LTHOUGH Miss Jennie Brewster 
arrived in London angry with the 
world in general, and with several of its 
inhabitants in particular, she soon began 
to revel in the delights of the great city. 
It was so old that it was new to her, and 
she visited Westminster Abbey and other 
of its ancient landmarks in rapid succes- 
sion. The cheapness of the hansoms 
delighted her, and she spent most of her 
time dashing around in a cab. She put 
up at one of the big hotels, and ordered 
many new dresses at a place in Regent 
Street. She bought most of the news- 
papers, morning and evening, and declared 
she could not find an interesting article 
in the-whole assortment. From her point 
of view they were stupid and unenter 
prising, and she resolved to run down the 
editor of one of the big dailies when she 
got time, interview him, and discover 
how he reconciled it with his conscience 

to get out so dull a sheet every day. 

She wrote to her editor in New York 
that London, though a slow town, was 
full of good material, and that nobody 
had touched it in the writing line since 
Dickens’ time ; therefore, she proposed to 
write a series of articles on the metropolis 
that would wake them up a bit. The 
editor cabled her to go ahead, and she 
went. Her adventures will form the 
subject of some future chapters. 

Kenyon and Wentworth, having settled 
to the satisfaction of all concerned the 
business that had taken them to Canada, 
now. turned their attention to the mine 
on which they had a three months’ option 
of purchase. Kenyon estimated that the 
property worked as a mica mine alone 
would pay a handsome dividend on 
£50,000, while if a good market was to 
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be had for the spar in which the mica 
was found, the mine would be cheap at 
£200,000. He said to Wentworth, how- 
ever, that as they were to pay only 
£20,000 for the property, it seemed hardly 
fair to inflate the price to ten times that 
amount. 

“ Not a bit of it, John,” said Wentworth, 
who was a practical man. “If the mine 
will pay a good dividend on that amount, 
then that is the right price for it. Now 
we haven’t any time to lose, so we must 
get to work. The first thing to do is to 
take these specimens of spar to some man 
who knows all about china manufacture, 
and find what demand there is for it in 
this country, and at what price. That I 
will attend to. The next thing is to get 
some good man, who understands all about 
the formation of companies, to join us. 
You spoke about the mine to young 
Longworth on board ship, and his name 
would be a great help to us in the city. 
You go and see him, and interest him in 
the project if you can. When these two 
tasks are accomplished, we shall have 
made an excellent beginning.” 

Wentworth was an energetic man, who 
did not allow the grass to grow under his 
feet. He speedily discovered that a Mr. 
Melville was manager and part-owner of 
one of the largest china establishments in 
the country, with offices in London, and 
this man he sought an interview with, 
taking with him some of the specimens of 
spar. 

“T want to know,” he said to Melville, 
“if you use this material in the making 
of china. Is there much of a market for 
it, and at what price ?” 

Melville turned the specimen over and 
over in his hand, examining it critically. 
His great knowledge of his own business 
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“YOU HAVE A PRODIGIOUS HEAD FOR BUSINESS, SUSIE!”’ 














enabled him instantly to recognise the 
value of the mineral, but his face showed 
no eagerness or enthusiasm. When he 
spoke, it was not to answer the ques- 
tions, but to ask some on his own 
account. 

“Where does this come from ?” 

“From a mine in America.” 

“Ts there much of it there ?” 

“T control a mountain of it.” 

“Really. You are canvassing for 
orders, perhaps ?” 

“No. I intend to form a company for 
the working of that mine.” 

“What price are you asking for the 
property? Is the mine in operation, or 
is it merely projected ¢” 

“Tt is in operation ; that is, it is being 
operated as a mica mine, but my partner, 
Kenyon, who is a mining engineer, says 
this is more valuable than the mica. We 
are asking £200,000 for the mine.” 

“That is a very large sum,” said 
Melville, placing the specimen on the 
desk before him. “I doubt if you will 
get it.” 

“ Well, we expect to get it. Kenyon is 
at this moment with Mr. Longworth, who 
spoke of joining us. Longworth’s objec- 
tion was that the sum asked was too 
small.” 

“Old John Longworth is a good man 
to be associated with in a scheme of this 
kind.” 

“T am speaking of his nephew, William 
Longworth.” 

“ Ah, that is not quite the same thing. 
I know both uncle and nephew. Did 
you wisk me to take stock in the com- 
pany ?” 

‘“‘T should be delighted to have you do 
so, but what I called for was to find out 
what you thought of this specimen, and to 
get an idea of the demand there is for it.” 

“Well, candidly, I don’t think much 
of it. You see this kind of spar is one of 
the most common things in nature.” 

“But not in that state of purity, 
surely ?” 
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“ Perhaps not, but still pure enough for 
our purposes. If you will leave this 
specimen with me I will consult the 
manager of our works. I am merely 
giving you my own impression, he will be 
able to offer you a more definite opinion. 
If you will leave your address with me I 
will ask him to write to you. That will 
be more satisfactory.” 

This was somewhat disappointing, but 
Wentworth had to make the best of it, 
and the letter from the manager, when it 
ultimately came, was even more dis- 
comforting. The manager of the works 
asserted that the specimen submitted to 
him was of no commercial value, so far as 
he was able to judge. 

Meanwhile, Kenyon had fared no better 
with young Longworth. Longworth had 
some difficulty in recollecting that he had 
ever met Kenyon on shipboard or any- 
where else, and he had no remembrance 
of the mine at all. He questioned John 
until he learned all the engineer knew 
about the matter, and then told his visitor 
abruptly that the scheme did not com- 
mend itself to him. 

John Kenyon walked along Cheapside 
feeling very much downhearted over his 
rebuff with Longworth. The pretended 
forgetfulness of the young man, of course, 
he took at its proper value. He, never- 
theless, felt very sorry the interview had 
been so futile, and, instead of going back 
to Wentworth and telling him his ex- 
perience, he thought it best to walk off 
a little of his disappointment first. He 
was somewhat startled when a man 
accosted him, and, glancing up, he saw, 
standing there, a tall footman, arrayed in 
a grey coat that came down to his heels. 

“T beg your pardon, sir,” said the foot- 
man, “ but Miss Longworth would like to 
speak to you.” 

“Miss Longworth!” said Kenyon, in 
surprise ; “ where is she ?” 

“ She is here in her carriage, sir.” 

The carriage had drawn up beside the 
and John Kenyon looked 


pavement, 
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round in confusion to see that Miss Long. 
worth was regarding him and the foot- 
man with an amused air. An elderly 
woman sat in the carriage opposite her, 
while a grave and dignified coachman, 
attired somewhat similarly to the foot- 
man, kept his place like a seated statue in 
front. John Kenyon took off his hat, 
as he approached the young woman, whom 
he had not seen since the last day on the 
steamer. 

“How are you, Mr. Kenyon?” said 
Edith Longworth, brightly, holding out her 
hand to the young man by her carriage. 
“ Will you not step in? I want to talk 
with you, and I am afraid the police will 
not allow us to block such a crowded 
thoroughfare as Cheapside.” 

As she said this, the nimble footman 
threw open the door of the carriage, 
while John, not knowing what to say, 
stepped inside and took his seat. 

“ Holborn,” said the young woman to 
the coachman ; then, turning to Kenyon, 
she continued, “Will you not tell me 


where you are going, so that I may know 


where to set you down ?” 

“To tell the truth,” said John, “I do 
not think I was going anywhere. I am 
afraid I have not yet got over the delight 
of being back in London again, so I some- 
times walk along the streets in rather a 
purposeless manner.” 

“Well, you did not look very de- 
lighted when I first caught sight of you. 
I thought you were most dejected, and 
that gave me courage enough to ask you 
to come and talk to me. I said to my- 
self, there is something wrong with the 
mica mine, and, with a woman’s curiosity, 
I wanted to know all about it. Now tell 
me.” 

“There is really very little to tell. 
We have hardly begun yet. Wentworth 
is to-day looking over the figures I gave 
him, and I have been making a beginning 
by seeing some people who, I thought, 
might be interested in the mine.” 

“ And were they ?” 
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“No, they were not.” 

“Then that was the reason you were 
looking so distressed.” 

“ T suppose it was.” 

“Well now, Mr. Kenyon, if you get 
discouraged after an interview with the 
first person you think will be interested 
in the mine, what will you do when a 
dozen or more people refuse to have any- 
thing to do with it.” 

“T’m sure Ido not know. I am afraid 
I am not the right person to float a mine 
on the London market. I am really 
a student, you see, and flatter myself I 
am a man of science. I know what I am 
about when I am in a mine miles away 
from civilisation ; but when I get among 
men, I feel somehow at a loss. I do not 
understand them. When a man tells 
me one thing to-day, and to-morrow 
calmly forgets all about it, I confess it— 
well—confuses me.” 

“Then the man you have seen to-day 
has forgotten what he told you yester- 
day. Is that the case ?” 

“ Yes, that is partly the case.” 

“But, Mr. Kenyon, the success of your 
project is not going to depend upon what 
one man says, or two, or three, is it ?” 

“ No, I don’t suppose it is.” 

“Then, if I were you, I would not feel 
discouraged because one man has for- 
gotten. I wish I were acquainted with 
your one man, and I would make him 
ashamed of himself, I think.” 

Kenyon flushed as she said this, but 
made no reply. 

The coachman looked round as he 
came to Holborn, and Miss Longworth 
nodded to him, so he went on, without 
stopping, up into Oxford Street. 

“Now, I take a great interest in your 
mine, Mr. Kenyon, and hope to see you 
succeed with it. I wish I could help you, 
or, rather, I wish you would be frank 
with me, and let me know how I can 
help you. I know a good deal about 
city men and their ways, and I think I 
may be able to give you some good 
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advice, at least, if you would have the 
condescension to consult me.” 

Again Kenyon flushed. “You are 
making game of me now, Miss Longworth. 
Of course, as you said on board ship, it is 
but a very small matter.” 

“T never said any such thing. 
did I say that ?” 

“You said that £50,000 was a small 
matter.” 

“Did 1? Well, I am like your man 
who has forgotten ; I have forgotten that. 
I remember saying something about its 
being too small an amount for my father 
to deal with. Was not that what I said ?” 

“Yes, I think that was it. It conveyed 
the idea to my mind that you thought 
£50,000 a very trifling sum indeed.” 

Edith Longworth laughed. “What a 
terrible memory you have! I do not 
wonder at your city man forgetting. Are 
you sure what you told him did not 
happen longer ago than yesterday ?” 

“Yes, it happened some time before.” 

“Ah, I thought so; I am afraid it is 


When 


your own terrible memory and not his 
forgetfulness that is to blame.” 

“Oh, Iam not blaming him at all. A 
man has every right to change his mind, 


if he wants to.” 

‘TI thought only a woman had that 
privilege.” 

“No; for my part I freely accord it to 
everybedy ; only sometimes it is a little 
depressing.” 

“T can imagine that ; in fact I think no 
one could be a move undesirable acquaint- 
ance than a man who forgets to-day what 
he promised yesterday, especially if any- 
thing particular depended upon it. Now 
why cannot you come to our house some 
evening and have a talk about the mine 
with my cousin or my father? My father 
could give you much valuable advice in 
reference to it, and I am anxious that my 
cousin should help to carry this project 
on to success. It is better to talk with 
them there than at their cffice, because 
they are both so busy during the day that 


I am afraid they might not be able to give 
the time necessary to its discussion.” 

John Kenyon shook his head. “I am 
afraid,” he said, “that would do ne good. 

I do not think your cousin cares to have 
anything to do with the mine.” 

“How can you say that? Did he not 
discuss the matter with you on board 
ship ?” : 

“Yes; we had some 
about it there, but I imagine that—I 
reaily do not think he would care to go 
any farther with it.” 

“Ah, I see,” said Edith Longworth. 
“My cousin is the man who ‘forgot to- 
day what he said yesterday.’” 

“What am I to say, Miss Longworth ? 
I do not want to say ‘ Yes,’ and | cannot 
truthfully say ‘ No.’” 

“You need say nothing. I know 
exactly how it has been. So he does not 
want to have anything to do with it. 
What reason did he give?” 

“You will not say anything to him 
about the matter? I should be very sorry 
if he thought that I talked to anyone else 
in reference to it.” 

“Oh, certainly not; I will say nothing 
to him at ail.” 

“Well, he gave no particular reason ; 
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he simply seemed to have changed his 
mind. But I must say this, he did not 
appear to be very enthusiastic about it 
when I talked with him on board ship.” 

“Well, you see, Mr. Kenyon, it rests 
with me now to maintain the honour of 
the Longworth family. Do you want to 
make all the profit there is to be made 
in the mica mine—that is yourself and 
your friend Mr. Wentworth !” 

“How do you mean ‘ All the profit?’” 

“ Well, I mean—would you share the 
protit with anybody ?” 

“Certainly, if that person could help 
us to form the company.” 

“Very well, it was on that basis you 
were going to take in my cousin as a 
partner, was it not ?” 

“Yes.” 











“Then I should like to share in the 
profits of the mine if he does not take an 
interest in it. If you will let me pay the 
preliminary expenses of forming this 
company, and if you will then give me 
a share of what you make, I shall be 
glad to furnish the money you need at 
the outset.” 

John Kenyon looked at Miss Long- 
worth with a smile. “You are very 
ingenious, Miss Longworth, but I can see, 
in spite of your way of putting it, that 
what you propose is merely a form of 
charity. Suppose we did not succeed in 
forming our company, how could we 
repay you the money ?” 

“You would not need to repay the 
money. I would take that risk. It is, 
in a way, a sort of speculation. If you 
form the company, then I shall expect a 
very large reward for furnishing the funds. 
It is purely selfishness on my part. I 
believe I have a head for business. Women 
in this country do not get such chances of 
developing their business talents as they 
seem to have in America. In that coun- 
try there are women who have made for- 
tunes for themselves. I believe in your 
mine, and I believe you will succeed in 
forming yourcompany. If you, or if Mr. 
Wentworth, were capitalists, of course 
there would be no need of my assistance. 
If I were alone, I could not form a com- 
pany. Youand Mr. Wentworth can do 
what I cannotdo. Youcan appear before 
the public and attend to all preliminaries. 
On the other hand, I believe I can do 
what neither of you can do; that is, I can 
supply a certain amount of money each 
week to pay the expenses of forming the 
company; because a company is not 
formed in London for nothing, I assure 
you. Perhaps you think you have simply 
to go and see a sufficient number of 
people and get your company formed. I 
fancy you will find it not so easy as all 
that. Besides this business interest I 
have in it, I have a very friendly interest 
in Mr. Wentworth.” As she said this, 
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she bent over towards John Kenyon and 
spoke in a lower tone of voice. “ Please 
do not tell him so, because I think that he 
is a young man who has possibilities of 
being conceited.” 

“JT shall say nothing about it,” said 
Kenyon, dolefully. 

“Please do not. By the way, I wish 
you would give me Mr. Wentworth’s 
address, so that I may communicate with 
him if a good idea strikes me, or if I 
find out something ef value in forming our 
company.” 

Kenyon took out a card, wrote the 
address of Wentworth upon it, and handed 
it to her. 

“Thank you,” she said. ‘“ You see 1 
deeply sympathised with Mr. Wentworth 
for what he had to pass through on the 
steamer.” 

“ He was very grateful for all you did 
for him on that occasion,” replied Ken- 
yon. 

“T am glad of that. People, as a 
general thing, are not grateful for what 
their friends do for them. I am glad, 
therefore, that Mr. Wentworth is an ex- 
ception. Well, suppose you talk with him 
about what I have said, before you make 
up your own mind. I shall be quite con- 
tent with whatever share of the profits 
you allow me.” 

“Ah, that is not business, Miss Long- 
worth.” 

“No, it is not; but Iam dealing with 
you—that is with Mr. Wentworth—in 
this matter, and I am sure both of you 
will do what is right. Perhaps it would 
be better not to tell him who is to furnish 
the money. Just say you have met a 
friend te-day who offers, for a reasonable 
share of the profits, to supply all the 
money necessary for the preliminary ex- 
penses. You will consult with him about 
it, will you not?” 

“Yes, if it is your wish.” 

“Certainly it is my wish; and I also 
wish you to do it so nicely that yon will 
conceal my name from it more success- 
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fully than you concealed my cousin’s name 
from me this afternoon.” 

“JT amafraid I am very awkward,” said 
John, blushing. 

“No, you are very honest, that’s all. 
You have not become accustomed to the 


art of telling what is not true. Now this 
is where we live ; will you come in?” 

“Thank you, no; I’m afraid not,” said 
Joun. “I must really be going now.” 

“Let the coachman take you to your 
station.” 

“ No, no, it is not worth the trouble ; 
it is only a step from here.” 

“Tt is trouble. Which 
station, South Kensington ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Very well. Drive to South Kensing- 
ton Station, Parker,” she said tothe coach- 
man ; and then, running up the steps, she 
waved her hand in good-bye, as the car- 
riage turned. 


no is your 


And so John Kenyon, without the price 
of the carriage and horses to his name, 
drove in this gorgeous equipage ‘to the 
Underground Station, and took the train 
for the city. 

As he stepped: from the carriage at 
South Kensington, young Mr. Longworth 
came out of the station on his way home, 
and was simply dumbfounded to see 
Kenyon in the Longworth’s carriage. 

John passed him without noticing who 
it was, and just as the coachman was 
going to start again, Longworth said to 
him : 

“ Parker, have you been picking up fares 
in the street?” 

“Oh no, sir,” replied the respectable 
Parker, “the young gentleman as just left 
us, came from the city with Miss Long- 
worth.” 

“Did he, indeed? Where did you pick 
him up, Parker ?” 

“We picked him up in 
sh. 


Cheapside, 
“Ah, very good. I will just step in- 
side,” and with that, muttering some im- 
precations on the cheek of Kenyon, he 
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stepped into 


home. 


the carriage and drove 


CHAPTER XIII. 


THE chances are, that no matter under 
what circumstances young Longworth and 
Kenyon had first met, the former would 
have disliked the latter. Although strong 
friendships are formed between people 
who are very much unlike, still it’ must 
not be forgotten that equally strong 
hatreds have arisen between people 
merely because they are of opposite 
natures. No two young men could have 
been more unlike each other, and as Long- 
worth recalled the different meetings he 
had had with Kenyon, he admitted to 
himself that he disliked the fellow ex- 
tremely. The evident friendship which 
his cousin felt for Kenyon added a bitter- 
ness to this dislike that was rapidly turn- 
ing it into hate. However, he calmed 
down sufficiently, on going home in the 
carriage, to know that it was better to say 
nothing about her meeting with Kenyon 
unless she introduced the subject. After 
all, the carriage was hers, not his, and he 
recognised that fact. He wondered how 
much Kenyon had told her of the inter- 
view at his uncle’s office. He flattered 
himself, however, that he knew enough 
of women to be sure that she would very 
speedily refer to the subject, and then he 
hoped to find out just how much had been 
said. To his surprise, his cousin said 
nothing at all about the matter, neither 
that evening nor the next morning, and, 
consequently, he went to his office in 
rather a bewildered state of mind. 

On arriving at his room in the city, 
he found Melville waiting for him. 

Melville shook hands with young Long- 
worth, and, taking a mineral specimen 
from his pocket, placed it on the young 
man’s desk, saying: 

“‘T suppose you know where that comes 
from ?” 

Longworth looked at it in a bewildered 
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sort of way, turning it round and round 
in his hand. 

“T haven't the slightest idea, really.” 

“No? Iwas told you were interested 
in the mine from which this was taken. 
Mr. Wentworth called on me yesterday, 
and gave your name as one of those who 
were concerned with the mine.” 

“Ah, yes, I see; yes, yes, I have— 
some interest in the mine.” 

“Well, it is about that I came to talk 
with you. Where is the mine situated ?” 

“Tt is near the Ottawa River, I believe, 
some distance above Montreal. I am not 
certain about its exact position, but it is 
somewhere in that neighbourhood.” 

“I thought by the way Wentworth 
talked it was in the United States. He 
mentioned another person as being his 
partner in the affair ; I forget his name.” 

“John Kenyon, probably.” 

“Kenyon! Yes, I think that was the 
name. Yes,I am sure it was. Now may 
I ask what is your connection with that 
mine ? Are you a partner of Wentworth’s 
and Kenyon’s? Are you the chicf owner 
of the mine, or is the mine owned by 
them ¢” 

“In the first place, Mr. Melville, I 
should like to know why you ask me these 
questions ?” 

Melville laughed. ‘ Well, I will tell 
you. We should like to know what 
chance there is of our getting a controlling 
interest in the mine. That is very frankly 
put, isn’t it ?” 

** Ves, itis. But whom do you mean by 
‘we’? Who else besides yourself ?” 

“By ‘we’ I mean the China Company 
to which I belong. This mineral is useful 
in making china. That I suppose you 
know.” 

“Yes, I was aware of that,” answered 
Longworth, although he heard it now for 
the first time. 

“Very well then; I should like to 
know who is the owner of the mine.” 

“The owner of the mine at present is 
some foreigner whose name and address I 
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do not know. The two young men you 
speak of have an option on that mine for 
a certain length of time; how long I don't 
know. They have been urging me to go 
in with them to form a company for the 
floating of that mine for £200,000 on the 
London market.” 

“He mentioned £200,000,” said Mel 
ville. “It struck me as rather a large 
amount.” 

“Do you think so? Well, the objec- 
tion I had to it was that it was too 
small.” 

“It seems to me the young men have 
an exaggerated idea of the value of this 
mineral if they think it will pay dividends 
on £200,000.” 

“This mineral is not all there is in the 
mine. In fact it is already paying a divi- 
dend on £50,000 or thereabouts, because 
of the micain it. It is being mined for 
mica alone. To tell the truth I did not 
know much about the other mineral.” 

“And do you think the mine is worth 
£200,000 ?” 

“ Frankly I do not.” 

“Then why are you connected with 
it?” 

“Tam not connected with it—at least 
not definitely connected with it. I have 
the matter under consideration. Of 
course, if there is anything approaching 
a swindle in it, I shall have nothing to 
do with it. It will depend largely on the 
figures that the young men show me 
whether I have anything to do with it or 
not.” 

“TI see; I understand your position ;” 
then lowering his voice, Melville leaned 
over towards young Longworth and said : 

“You are a man of business. Now I 
want to ask you what would be the 
chance of our getting the mine at some- 
thing like the original option price, 
which is, of course, very much less than 
£200,000 ? We do not want to have too 
many in it. In fact, if you could get it 


for us at a reasonable rate, and did not 
care to be troubled with the property 
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yourself, we would take the whole our- 
selves.” 

Young Longworth pondered a moment, 
and then said to Melville : 

“Do you mean to freeze out the other 
two fellows, as they say in America ?” 

“T do not know about freezing out, 
but, of course, with the other two there 
is so much less profit to be divided. We 
should like to deal with just as few as 
possible,” 

“Exactly. I see what you mean. 
Well, I think it can be done. Are youin 
any great hurry for the mine ?” 

“Not particularly. Why ?” 

“Well, if things are worked rightly, 
I don’t know but that we could yet it 
for the original option. That would mean, 
of course, to wait until this first option 
had run out.” 

“Wouldn’t there be a little danger in 
that? They may form their company in 
the meantime, and then we should lose 
everything. Our interest in the matter 
is as much to prevent anyone else getting 


hold of the mine as to get it ourselves.” 


“1 see. I will think it over. I be- 
lieve it can be done without much risk ; 
but, of course, we shall have to be reason- 
ably quiet about the matter.” 

“ Oh, certainly, certainly.” 

“Very good. I will see you again 
after I have thought over the affair, and 
we can come to some arrangement.” 

“T may say that our manager has 
written a note to Wentworth, saying that 
this mineral is of no particular use to 
us.” 

“ Exactly,” said young Longworth, with 
a look of intelligence. 

“ So, of course, in speaking with Went- 
worth about the matter, it is just as well 
not to mention us in any way.” 

“T shall not do so.” 

“Very well. I-will leave the matter in 
your hands for the present.” 

“Yes, do so. I will think over it this 
afternoon, and probably see Wentworth 
and Kenyon to-morrow. There is no 


immediate hurry, for I happen to know 
they have not done anything yet.” 

With that Mr. Melville took his leave, 
and young Longworth paced up and down 
the room, evolving a plan that would at 
once bring him money, and give him the 
satisfaction of making it lively for John 
Kenyon. 

That night at home young Longworth 
waited for his cousin to say something 
about Kenyon; but he soon saw that 
she did not intend to speak of him at all. 
So he said to her : 

“Edith, do you remember Kenyon and 
Longworth — who were on board our 
steamer ¢” 

“Do I remember them? Certainly.” 

“ Well, do you know they had a mining 
property for sale ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“T have been thinking about it. To 
tell the truth, Kenyon called at my office 
a day or two ago, and, at that time, not 
having given the subject much thought, 
I could not give him any encouragement ; 
but I have been pondering over it since, 
and have almost concluded to help them. 
What do you think about it ?” 

“Oh, I think it would be an excellent 
plan. Iam sure the property is a good 
cne, or John Kenyon would have nothing 
to do with it. I shall write a note to 
them, if you think it best, inviting them 
up here to talk to you about it.” 

“ Oh, that will not be necessary at all. 
I do not want people to come here to 
talk business. My office is the proper 
place.” 

“Still, we met them in a friendly way 
on board the steamer, and I think it 
would be nice if they would come here 
some evening, and talk over the matter 
with you.” 

“T don’t believe in introducing business 
into a person’s home. This would be a 
purely business conversation, and it may 
as well take place at my office, or at 
Wentworth’s, if he has one, as I suppose 
he has.” 
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“Oh, certainly ; his address is—— ’ 
“Oh, you know it, do you?” 

Edith blushed as she realised what she 
had said ; then she remarked, “Is there 
any harm in my knowing the business 
address of Mr. Wentworth?” 

“Oh, not at all—not at all. I merely 
wondered how you happened to know his 
address when I didn’t.” 

“Well, it doesn’t matter how I know 
it. Iam glad you are going to join him, 
and I am sure you will be successful. 
Will you see them to-morrow ?” 

“T think so. I shall call on Went- 
worth and have a talk with him about it. 
Of course we may not be able to come to 
a workable arrangement. If not, it really 
does not so very much matter. But if 
I can make satisfactory terms with them, 
I will help them to form their company.” 

When Edith went to her own room she 
wrote a note. It was addressed to George 
Wentworth in the city, but above that 
address was the name John Kenyon. 
She said :— 


“Dear Mr. Kenyon,—I felt certain at 
the time you spoke, although I said noth- 
ing of it, that my cousin was not so much 
at fault in forgetting his conversation as 
you thought. We had a talk to-night 
about the mine, and when he calls upon 
you to-morrow, as he intends todo, I want 
you to know that I said nothing whatever 
to him about what you said to me. He 
mentioned the subject first. I wanted 
you to know this because you might feel 
embarrassed when you met him by think- 
ing I had sent him to you. That is not 
at all the case. He goes to you of his 
own accord, and I am sure you will find 
his assistance in forming a company very 
valuable. I am glad to think you will be 
partners. 

“ Yours very truly, 
“EpitH LONGWORTH.” 


She gave this letter to her maid to post, 
and young Longworth met the maid in 
the hall with the letter in her hand. 
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He somehow suspected, after the fore- 
going conversation, to whom the letter 
was addressed. 

“Where are you going with that ?” 

“To the post, sir.” 

“T am going out; to save you the 
trouble I will take it.” 

After passing the corner, he looked at 
the address on the envelope ; then he swore 
to himself a little. If he had beena villain 
in a play he would have opened the letter ; 
but be did not. He merely dropped it 
into the first pillar-box he came to, and 
in due time it reached John Kenyon. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Ir a bad beginning presages a good end- 
ing, the two amateur company promoters 
ought to have been well pleased, but, such 
is the inconsistency of human nature, they 
were not. Wentworth was the least 
depressed by the ominous start, although 
he admitted that the letter received from 
the manager of the china manufactory 
asserting that the spar shown to him was 
of no particular value, was a serious set- 
back. Kenyon maintained that Melville 
and Brand, his'managers of the works, were 
either ignorant or falsifiers of fact. The 
mineral, he insisted, was all he claimed it 
to be. 

“T hardly see how that helps us,” said 
Wentworth. “They can't be ignorant, 
for they know how to make china, while 
we don’t. On the other hand, why should 
they lie tous? What object could they 
have in not telling the truth ?” 

This was a question that John was not 
prepared to answer, so, being a sensible 
man, he remained silent. 

When he read Edith Longworth’s letter 
he felt more encouraged, and, in due 
time, William Longworth himself wrote, 
asking for an appointment, saying he had 
reconsidered the matter, and, if satis- 
factory arrangements could be made, he 
would be glad to assist them in forming 
a company. 
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When the three young men met in 
Wentworth’s office, Longworth appeared 
to have become reasonably enthusiastic 
about the project, but assured them that 
a company could not be formed in the 
economical manner they had intended. 
Much depended on appearances in the 
city ; handsome offices would have to be 
obtained, a good firm of solicitors should 
be chosen, and there would be much print- 
ing and advertising to be done. 

Kenyon pointed out that all this re- 
quired time and money, both of which 
requisites were short. 

“We are making a strike for £60,000 
each,” said Longworth, calmly, focussing 
his glittering monocle on Kenyon. “ That 
sum of money is not picked up in London 
every day, and it is never picked up any- 
where without taking a little risk. If 
you economise on your sprat you will not 


catch your gudgeon.” 

“But we haven’t the money to risk,” 
persisted Kenyon. 

“Then, my dear sir,” said Longworth, 


“ eease to fish for gudgeon, and return to 
the highly respectable profession of min- 
ing engineering. If I am going to join 
you I can’t afford to go on to certain 
failure. If you can’t pay for the lottery 
ticket it is foolish to expect to draw the 
grand prize, now isn’t it?” 

Wentworth, who knew more of the city 
and its ways than his partner did, at once 
recognised the truth of Longworth’s 
theories on the subject. 

“You are quite right, Mr. Longworth,” 
he said; “and I think that all ‘we need 
now <liscuss are the terms of our agree- 
ment with each other.” 

“There will be little difficulty on that 
score,” replied Longworth. “I will take 
a third of the risk and a third of the 
profits, if that is satisfactory to you.” 

The agreement was completed on this 
basis, and Wentworth felt that a long step 
had been taken towards the end desired, but 
Kenyon wondered why their new partner 
had so suddenly changed his mind. Offices 


were taken near the Bank, and much time 
and money were spent in fitting them up. 
Both Kenyon and Wentworth chafed at 
the delay, but their partner pointed out 
that nothing was to be gained by undue 
haste. Any attempt to rush things would 
have a bad effect in the city. Capital 
was timorous, and nothing must be done 
prematurely. 

All in all, Kenyon and Wentworth 
received many excellent business maxims 
from their partner, and it is to be hoped 
they profited by them. 

Prospectuses were printed, and a firm 
of solicitors was retained ; but in spite of 
all this no real progress was made towards 
the formation of the Canadian Mica Min- 
ing Company (Limited). 

William Longworth had an eye for 
beauty. One eye was generally covered 
by a round dise of glass, except when it 
fell out of its place and dangled in front 
of his waistcoat. Whether the monocle 
assisted his sight or not, it is certain that 
William knew a pretty girl when he saw 
her. One of the housemaids in the Long- 
worth household left suddenly, without just 
cause or provocation, as the advertisements 
say, and in her place was engaged a girl 
so pretty that when William Longworth 
caught sight of her, his monocle dropped 
from its place, and he stared at her with 
his two natural eyes, unassisted by optical 
science. He tried to speak to her on one 
or two occasions when he met her alone, 
but he could get no answer from the girl, 
who was very shy and demure, and knew 
her place, as they say. All this only en- 
hanced her beauty in young Longworth’s 
estimation, and he thought highly of his 
cousin’s taste in the choosing of this 
young person to dust the furniture. 

William had a room in the house which 
was partly sitting-room and partly office, 
and where he kept many of his papers. 
He was supposed to study matters of 
business deeply in this room, and it gave 
him a good excuse for arriving late at the 
office in the morning. He had been sit- 
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ting up into the small hours, he would tell 
his usicle, although he would sometimes 
vary the excuse by saying that it was 
quieter in his room than in the city, and 
that he had spent the early part of the 
morning in reading documents. 

The first time that William got an 
answer from the new housemaid was when 
he expressed his anxiety about the care 
of this room. He said that servants 
generally were very careless, and that he 
hoped she would attend to the room, and 
see that his papers were kept nicely in 
order. This, without glancing up at him, 
the girl promised to do, and William 
thereafter found his room kept with a 
scrupulous neatness which would have 
delighted the most particular of men. 

One morning when William was sitting 
in this room, enjoying an after-breakfast 
cigarette, the door opened softly, and the 
new housemaid entered. Seeing him 
there, she seemed confused and was about 
to retire again, when William, throwing 
his cigarette away, sprang to his feet. 

“No, don’t go,” he said, “I was just 
about to ring.” 

The girl paused with her hand on the 
door. 

“Yes,” he continued, “I was just 
going to ring, but you have saved me the 
trouble ; but, by the way, what is your 
name ?” 

“Susy, if you please, sir,” replied the 
girl, modestly. 

* Ah well, Susy, just shut the door for 
a@ moment.” 

The girl did so, but evidently with some 
reluctance. 

“Well, Susy,” said William, jauntily, 
“T suppose that I’m not the first one who 
has told you that you are very pretty.” 

“Oh, sir,” said Susy, blushing and look- 
ing down on the carpet. 

“Yes, Susy, and you take such good 
eare of this room that I want to thank 
you for it,” continued William. 

Here he fumbled in his pocket for a 
moment, and drew out half-a-sovereign. 
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“ Here, my girl, is something for your 
trouble, Keep this for yourself.” 

“Oh, I couldn’t think of taking money, 
sir,” said the girl, drawing back. “I 
couldn’t, indeed, sir.” 

* Nonsense,” said William, ‘isn’t it 
enough ?” 

“Oh, it’s more than enough. Miss 
Longworth pays me well for what I do, 
sir, and it’s only my duty to keep things 
tidy.” 

“‘ Yes, Susy, that is very true, but very 
few of us do our duty, you know, in this 
world.” 

“But we ought to, sir,” said the girl, 
in a tone of quiet reproof that made the 
young man smile. 

“ Perhaps,” said the young man; “ but 
then, you see, we are not all pretty and 
good, like you. I’m sorry you won't take 
the money. I hope you are not offended 
at me for offering it,” and William 
adjusted his monocle, and looked his 
sweetest at the young person standing 
before him. 

“Qh, no, sir,” she said, “ I’m not at all 
offended, and I thank you very much, very 
much indeed, sir, and I would like to ask 
you a question, if you wouldn’t think me 
too bold.” 

“ Bold ?” cried William. “ Why I think 
you are the shyest little woman I have 
ever seen. I'll be very pleased to answer 
any question you may ask me. What is 
it 2” 

“ You see, sir, I’ve got a little money 
of my own.” 

“Well, I declare, Susy, this is very 
interesting. I'd no idea you were an 
heiress.” 

“Qh, not an heiress, sir, far from it. 
It’s only a little matter of four or five 
hundred pounds, sir,” said Susy, dropping 
him an awkward little curtsey, which he 
thought most charming. “The money is 
in the bank, and draws no interest, and I 
thought I would like to invest it where it 
would bring in something.” 

“Certainly, Susy, and a most laudable 
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desire on your part. Was it about that 
you wished to question me ?” 

“Yes, if you please, sir. I saw this 
paper on your desk, and I thought I 
would ask you if it would be safe for me 
to put my money in these mines, sir. 
Seeing the paper here, I supposed you had 
something to do with it.” 

William whistled a long, incredu- 
lous note, and said: “So you have 
been reading my papers, have you, 
miss ?” 

“Oh, no, sir,” said the girl, looking up 
at him with startled eyes. “I only saw 
the name, Canadian Mica Mine, on this, 
and the paper said it would pay ten per 
cent., and I thought if you had anything 
to do with it that my money would be 
quite safe.” 

“Oh, that goes without saying,” said 
William ; “but if I were you, my dear, 
I should not put my money in the mica 
mine.” 

“Oh, then, you haven’t anything to do 
with the mine, sir ?” 

“Yes, Susy, I have. 
build houses, and wise 
them.” 

“So I have heard,” said Susy, thought- 
fully. 

“Well, two young fools are building 
the house that we will call the Canadian 
Mica Mine, and I am the wise man, don’t 
you see, Susy?” said the young man, 
with a sweet smile. 

“Tm afraid I don’t quite understand, 
sir.” 

“T don’t suppose, Susy,” replied the 
young man, with a laugh, “ that there are 
many who do; but I think, in a month’s 
time, I will own this mica mine, and 
then, my dear, if you still want to own 
a share or two, I shall be very pleased 
to give you a few without your spending 
any money at all.” 

“Oh, would you, sir?” cried Susy, in 
glad surprise ; “and who owns the mine 
now ?” 

“ Oh, two young fellows ; you wouldn’t 
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men live in 
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know their names if I told them to 
you.” 

“ And are they going to sell it to you, 
sir ?” 

William laughed heartily, and said : 

“Oh, no, they themselves will be sold.” 

“But how can that be if they don’t 
own the mine. You see, I’m only a very 
stupid girl, and don’t understand busi- 
ness. That’s why 1 asked you about my 
money.” 

“JT don’t suppose you know what an 
option is, do you, Susy ¢” 

* No, sir, 1 don’t; I never heard of it 
before.” 

“Well, these two young men have what 
is called an option on the mine, which is 
to say that they are to pay a certain sum 
of money at a certain time and the mine 
is theirs, but if they don’t pay the certain 
sum at the certain time, the mine isn’t 
theirs.” 

“ And won’t they pay the money, sir ?” 

“No, Susy, they will not, because, you 
see, they haven’t got it. Then these two 
fools will be sold, for they think they are 
going to get the money and they are not.” 

* And you have the money to buy the 
mine when the option runs out, sir.” 

“By Jove!” said William, in surprise, 
“ you have a prodigious head for business, 
Susy ; I never saw anyone pick it up so 
fast. You will have to take lessons from 
me, and go on the market and speculate 
yourself.” 

“Oh, I should like to do that, sir, I 
should indeed.” 

“ Well,” said William, kindly, “ when- 
ever you have time, come to me and I will 
give you lessons.” The young man came 
towards her holding out his hand, but the 
girl slipped away from him and opened 
the door. 

“T think,” he said, in a whisper, “that 
you might give mea kiss after all this 
valuable information.” 

“Oh, Mr. William !” cried Susy, horri- 
fied. 

He stepped forward and tried to catch 
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her, but the girl was too nimble for him, 
and sprang out into the passage. 

“JT think,” protested William, “ that 
this is getting information under false 
pretences ; I expected my fee, you know.” 

* And you shall have it,” said the girl, 
laughing softly, ‘‘ when I get ten per cent. 
on my money. 

“Egad,” said William to himself, as he 
entered his room again, “I will see that 
you get it. She’s as clever as an outside 
broker.” 

When young Longworth had left for 
his office, Susy swept and dusted out his 
room again, and then went downstairs. 

“Where's the mistress?” she asked a 
fellow-servant. 

“Tn the library,” was the answer, and 
to the library Susy went, entering the 
room without knocking, much to the 
amazement of Edith Longworth, who sat 
near the window with a book in her lap. 
3ut further surprise was in store for the 
lady of the house. The housemaid closed 
the door, and then selecting a comfortable 
chair, threw herself down in it, exclaim- 
ing : 

“Oh dear me ; I'm so tired.” 

“ Susy,” said Miss Longworth, “ what 
is the meaning of this ?” 

“Tt means mum,” said Susy, “that I’m 
going to chuck it.” 

“Going to what?” asked Miss Long- 
worth, amazed. 

“Going to chuck it. Don’t you under- 
stand? Going to give up my situation. 
I’m tired of it.” 

“Very well,” said the young woman, 
rising, “‘ you may give notice in the proper 
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way. You have no right to come into 
this room in this impudent manner. Be 
so good as to go to your own room.” 
“My!” said Susy, “you can do the 
dignified. I must practice and see if I 
can accomplish an attitude like that. If 
you were a little prettier, Miss Long- 


worth, I should call that striking,” and 
the girl threw back her head and 
laughed. 


Something in the laugh aroused Miss 
Longworth’s recollection, and a chill of 
fear came over her, but, looking at the 
girl again, she saw she was mistaken. 
Susy jumped up, still laughing, and drew 
a pin from the little cap she wore, flinging 
it on the chair; then she pulled off her 
wig, and stood before Edith Longworth 
her natural self. 

“ Miss Brewster!” gasped the astonished 
Edith. “What are you doing in my house 
in that disguise ?” 

“Oh,” said Jennie, “I’m the lady 
slavey, and how do you think I have 
acted the part? Now sit down, Miss 
Dignity, and I will tell you something 
about your own family. I thought you 
were a set of rogues, and now I can prove 
it.” 

* Will you leave my house this instant ?” 
cried Edith, in anger. “I shall not listen 
to you.” 

“Oh yes, you will,” said Jennie, “for I 
shall follow your own example and not 
let you out until you do hear what I have 
to tell you.” 

Saying which the amateur housemaid 
skipped nimbly to the door, and placed 
her back against it. 
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fJVHE ladies’ papers have of late been conviction of the inferiority of all other 
full of requests for advice upon sub- nations while we are in their midst, even 
jects connected with foreign travel, and it if we can conscientiously entertain it. 
is to be expected that shoals of English- There are a few of our countrywomen 
of sufficiently open mind to acknowledge 
that there may be some matters in which 
the inhabitants of other lands are not only 
our equals, but even occasionally excel us 
in a manner that is truly surprising to the 
insular mind, permeated as it is with a 
sort of personal and particular jingoism. 
Probably, the possessor of the sentiment 
calls it by the grand name of patriotism. 
We have a way of christening our faults 
with noble and high-sounding names. Do 
we not call our obstinacy “ firmness” ; 
. our prejudices “refinement” ; our vanity 
“proper pride” ; our rude remarks “ can- 
dour”? And se on, exalting into virtues 
those faults which, seen in others, we 
recognise at once for what they are. Now, 
why not leave behind us this egotistie pre- 
disposition in favour of ourselves? We 
should be much more comfortable without 
it. The patronising airs that it induces 
very often make us look ridiculous, and 
occasionally incense those on whom our 
comfort depends. I once heard an Eng- 
women will be scattered over the Con- lishman swear at a waiter because the 
tinent during the next few weeks. One latter, being a Frenchman in his native 
of the questions they never ask the | land, could not understand our country- 
editors of these papers is: “ What shall- man’s English. It would have been a 
I leave behind me?” But it would be a matter of surprise if he could. Our Eng- 
useful one, nevertheless. The truth is, lish waiters are not linguists, as a rule, so 
that the Englishwoman abroad regards why should we expect to find their peers 
herself too much in the light of a “pay- in other countries in command of our 
ing guest,” and is prone to cultivate that island speech ? 
censorious and critical mental attitude Nemesis was not lame that day. The 
which characterises the average dweller in waiter, though ignorant of English, 
boarding-houses. She packs up with her understood well enough that he had been 
much too diffuse luggage, a whole bundle sworn at, and very few dishes found 
of insular prejudices, a vial or two of their way to the unjust and ill-bred indi- 
scorn and contempt for “foreign ways,” vidual. Englishwomen do not swear— 
and rolls up the whole in a pachyderma- at least; not usually—but they have an 
tous wrapping of conscious superiority. irritating way of turning up their eyes, 
It is anything but politic to display this and simultaneously drawing back the cor- 
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ners of their mouths, that does very well 
as an imitation of strong language. It 
expresses contemptuous surprise in a 
manner to be plainly understood of 
every nation; and it is an aggravating 
habit. A countrywoman of ours re- 
marked once, at a foreign hotel: “ How 
absurd it is for everyone to call the 
chambermaids ‘ Mademoiselle.” Why 
absurd ? The only*reason she could have 
had for thinking it so, was that we do 
not use the title “Miss” in England in 
similar circumstances; but it would be 
better for our hotel chambermaids to be 
addressed as “ Miss,” than to have no 
special custom in the matter, leaving it 
open toa man to hail a young woman, 
as I once heard, in the following fashion : 
“Hi! Mary, Molly, whatever you call 
yourself! Isay! Look here!” 

Most of us know French fairly well, 
and can command a sufficient number of 
useful sentences in that language to pay 
our way, so to speak. But our pronun- 
ciation is often detestable. Do not many 


of us say Madahme for Madame ; oof for 
ceuf; ploo for plus; and ploovwar for 
There is something so ex- 
quisitely neat and finished about the pro- 
nunciation of true Parisian French, such 
as is spoken in all polite circles, that our 
‘ mistakes must grate very harshly on the 


pleuvoir ? 


ears of our French acquaintances. How 
often, when the Duc d’Aumale was over 
here, has he heard himself addressed as 
the Dook d’Aumehle? But let our mis- 
takes be what they may, we are never 
allowed to perceive, that they amuse our 
French hearers, though we laugh freely 
enough at the “funny” errors they make 
when, out of compliment to us, they ven- 
ture upon our difficult and intricate tongue. 
Suppose we leave behind us that particu- 
lar branch of our lively national sense of 
humour? We should not feel at all cold 
without it. 

The Germans are not quite so polite, 
but they have an amiable stolidity that 
stands them in good stead when they 
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hear English visitors murdering their 
mother tongue in the fatherland. One 
night, at Coblentz, when our small party 
was about to retire, we thought we would 
ask the waiter to call us at six the next 
morning, and give us eggs for breakfast. 
After a consultation, in which no foreign 
language but French seemed at all ready 
to emerge from the recesses of our 
memory, we asked the unfortunate man 
to name us at six, using “nennen ” instead 
of “rufen,” and to give us four oxen for 
breakfast — “ochsen” (suggested by 
“ceufs”) instead of “eier.” He calmly 
stood, twisting his napkin, waiting till we 
might choose to make ourselves more 
clear, which, after immense struggles, we 
eventually managed to do. We had to 
draw an egz for him, and never a smile 


appeared on that man’s face, notwith- 
standing our surprising demands, It is 
easy enough to buy a handbook of useful 
phrases before leaving Engiand, but we 
had omitted this necessary provision. 
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When we were starting on a visit to 
Holland, we tried vainly all over London 
for a dictionary and grammar of the 
Dutch language. Nothing of the kind 
was to be had, so our supply of the 
language when we left Liverpool Street 
was limited to one word. It was “stoom- 
boot.” Rather insufficient ; for, during 
a week’s stay, we should need many 
things in addition to steamboats. How- 
ever, our friends told us that French was 
spoken all over Holland. At the hotels 
it certainly is. The door-porter is usually 
Swiss, and the head-waiter always speaks 
French. But the chambermaids have no 
language but their own ; nor the flymen, 
the tram drivers, the chair men at 
Scheveningen, the boys who sell lemon- 
ade and other syrupy drinks, nor the 
women in the delft shops. In most of 
the important shops there is some one 
who speaks French, but many of the 
consonants are altered beyond recog- 
nition—“d” becomes “t” and “t” “d”; 
“bh” is pronounced “p” and “p” “b.” 
This is highly confusing to an English 
ear. 

In a linendraper's at The. Hague we 
saw a notice, “English spuk here,” so 
we went cheerily in, thinking we could 
now buy two or three things we had 
been unable to ask for before. One of 
the party demanded a collar, “ fifteen 
inch,” he added. The girl who “spuk” 
English looked as if he had propounded 
a very difficult conundrum, and we spent 
a polyglot ten minutes before we got 
what we wanted. German is not of much 
use in Holland, though oceasionally it 
serves. The only dictionaries and gram- 
mars to be bought at The Hague are for 
Dutch people learning English, so that, 
though the pronunciation of the English 
words is most carefully given, that of the 
Dutch is left to the imagination. And, 
besides, the Dutch compiler of the dic- 
tionary appears to have had a very slight 
knowledge of our language. We found 
him at fault several times. And he has 
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omitted many useful words, and intro- 
duced others quite unfamiliar. 

What, for instance, to take a page of 
Kramer’s Pocket Dictionary at random, do 
“riglet” and “rigol” mean ? 


After we 





got home, we discovered that at Rotter- 
dam is published a very useful grammar 
of the Dutch language for the use of 
English students, It, too, is by a Dutch- 
man, and his knowledge of our tongue is 
rather scanty ; but he at least gives us 
the pronunciation of his own. What does 
it matter that he spetis diphthong “ diph- 
tongue,” and that he renders one of our 
proverbs, “Meddle with your own 
affairs ” ? 

The coinage is always one o: the troubles 
of the traveller. French money is easy 
enough to understand, and one imme- 
diately becomes accustomed to it. It is 
readily impressed on the mind that a 
10-frane piece is worth 8s. 4d. Decimal 
coinage, always simple, also prevails in 
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Belgium, Italy, Switzerland, and Greece. 
German money is more confusing, owing 
to the number of small coins; but it is 
well to keep clearly in the mind that a 
reichsmark is equal to our shilling. 

In Holland, the florin or gulden is worth 


2s. The German ten-reichsmark piece and 
the Dutch ducat are first cousins, and 
correspond, roughly speaking, with our 
English half-sovereign. A very usual coin 
in Holland is a ten-florin piece, and if 
these are brought into England, one loses 
on them. The steward on the “stoom- 
boot ” will always exchange all moneys for 
English coins. English sovereigns will be 
available all over the Continent, but it is 
well to change them at one’s hotel, as in 
the smaller shops there may be some 
difficulty. A small purse, such as the 
limited size of our pockets induces us very 
frequently to content ourselves with at 
home, is of little use on the Continent, 
where the number of coins of small value 
is so great. Some of us make it a rule 
to put all copper coins loose into the 
pocket, but in travelling, when one is per- 
petually paying money away, it is far 
better to carry a purse capacious enough 
to hold the cents and half-cents, the sous 
and the pfennige. Otherwise one is con- 
tinually changing silver and gold, and the 


weight of the copper coins becomes appre- 
ciable. At the Continental booking- 
offices English money and foreign is 
exchanged at the following rates : 

25 francs. 
20 marks 

12 guilders, 


For one English sovereign . 
For ,, a oa 

For ,, &. +3 thy 
For 25 franes, French currency 19s. 6d. 
For 20 marks, German currency 19s. 6d. 
For 12 guilders, Dutch currency 19s. 6d. 


The question of dress is an important 
one, the traveller being usually divided 
between the desire to take as many 
pretty things as possible, and the wish to 
avoid a quantity of luggage. Not only 
is the latter highly inconvenient, but it 
is a very expensive matter on the Conti- 
Nor are there so many porters at 
foreign stations and landing stages as 
there are at home. The fashion of 
blouses largely simplifies the dress 
question, enabling one to vary the char- 
acter of one’s costume without changing 
the skirt. A girl has been known to 
make a three-weeks’ tour with only two 
skirts in her repertory. Sensible girl! 
Very large boxes are serious impediments 
abroad. Three or four small bags or 
portmanteaux are far preferable. A very 
warm cloak or rug is indispensable for 
night travelling, whether by boat or rail, 
though more particularly in the former 
ease. The discomforts of travelling by 
night may be largely discounted by taking 
an En Route basket, which is fitted with 
everything necessary for making tea or 
bouillon, and accompanied either by the 
bread, biscuit, or other light “ solid,” 
without which the beverage seldom pro- 
duces its full effect of refreshment. I 
never yet heard of anybody who had ever 
had a cup of good tea on board a boat, or 
at a railway station. Should any such 
fortunate being exist, 1 should very 
much enjoy making his or her acquain- 
tance. I bracket that person in my own 
mind with the ever-elusive being who 
has, with his or her own eyes, beheld a 
ghost. 


nent. 
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If he handsome? No. Some senti- 

mental idiots assert that his features 
are interesting—that his eyes are as soft 
and gentle as a woman’s; but I never 
thought them so, and if they are they 
should not be possessed by him. - His 
cheeks are sallow ; his brow is wrinkled, 
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and his nose is hooked and thin. He’ 


stoops, and has a mincing gait. 

Is he intellectual? No. I have heard 
it said that he was so before he lost what 
little fortune he had once possessed. He 
is always prating about what he would 
do if he had not been visited by adver- 
sity, and those whom he calls his friends 
believe him—fools that they are, else 
they would leave him to his fate. He, 
too, is a fool, for none but fools lose for- 
tunes—in fact, they never acquire any 
except by inheritance. He inherited his. 
He told me so himself. I believed that ; 
he would not have had one else. 

Then he is old. He should have died 
at least a decade before I met him— 
two years ago; but he lives on like an 
old rat, after the rest of his generation 
has passed away, to be petted and nursed 
and damned as a nuisance by mankind. 
One day I told him this, and he admitted 
that he quite agreed with me. Then I 
shook hands with him, and congratulated 
him on his appreciatien of the situation. 
The tears ran down his cheeks, but—why 
didn’t he die ? 

He has a daughter who—— Is she 
pretty ? The devil! how should I know? 
I’m no judge of beauty. Still, she isn’t 
ill-favoured. She has light hair—you 
call it blonde, do you not? Well, her 
figure is slight—not too slight, you under- 
stand, but—well, it is rather pleasing 
to the eye—some eyes, of course, I 
mean. Mine? Oh, I rather like her. 

Now I have been a business man all 
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my life, and have no patience with 
triflers. None. but triflers are poor. I 
worked for all I now possess, figured 
close, and saved my earnings. Let all 
men do as I have done, and we shall have 
no triflers. I never married. Why? 
Because, when I was young, I could not 
afford the luxury of a wife, and now— 
oh, now I don’t want one, and I’m glad 
I don’t. 

Well, as I was about to say, I have 
always been a business man, and, as such, 
methodical in my habits. I never smoked 
until I felt I was able to afford it, and 
then resolved to apply the rent of a two- 
storey shed in the rear of my back-yard 
in Chicago to the monthly purchase of 
tobacco. The rent amounts to twelve 
dollars per month, and is sufficient to 
supply me with three boxes of cigars. 
This I call my tobacco money, and if the 
rent is not forthcoming I do not smoke. 

The first tenant to supply me with 
tobacco money was a Methodist exhorter. 
He was a negro, and earned a livelihood 
by washing clothes, which were ironed 
by his wife and twelve-year-old daughter. 
He did very well for three years, and I 
smoked regularly; then he ceased to 
exhort, took to drink, and, after doing 
without cigars for a fortnight, I evicted 
him. 

I then advertised for a new tenant. 
Old Bantry saw the notice, and called 
with his daughter to see the premises. He 
merely looked around him, and said no- 
thing; but his daughter seemed well- 
satisfied, and signed the lease for a 
year. Her name was Dorothy, and she 
told me she was a seamstress. They 
moved in on the following day; but 
during the ensuing week I saw little of 
them. 

One evening, while I was in the back- 
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yard, watching the fool antics of my dog, 

which had treed a cat, the girl Dorothy 

opened the door of the shed, to the exis- 

tence of which I was indebted for the 
cigar I was then smoking—for I had 
demanded the rent in advance. She came 
towards me with a smile, and wished me 
a good evening. I knew she was going 
to ask a favour—women always do when 
they smile at old men. 

“Mr. Foster, I hope you will pardon 
the liberty I take,” she began; “but a 
dear friend of mine has given me some 
flower slips, and I thought that, if you 
have no objection, I would plant them 
in the flower-bed. May I?” 

The flower-bed had not been in use since 
the premises came into my possession, and 
was now covered with weeds and grass. 
I had become used to seeing it that way, 
and I abominate innovations. 

“ Really, I should like to oblige you,” 
I said, “but if you plant them there the 
roots will spread and I shall have them all 
over the yard.” 

“Oh, but the roots of geraniums and 
sweet-williams never spread,” she replied. 

I don’t know whether or not she knew 
my name was William, but she smiled. 
As I said before, women always smile 
when they want something. I wish they 
wouldn’t. Men never do. 

“Oh, well,” I said, “if you are quite 
sure of that, plant ’em ; but out they come 
if they travel.” 

“Thank you so much,” she exclaimed, 
“and if ever you want any blossoms for 
your button-hole, just help yourself.” 

Blossoms for my button-hole! It really 
makes me quite irritable to think of it. 

But plant them she did—a lot of sickly 
green leaves and sticks. During the day 
she placed papers over them to shield them 
from the rays of the sun, and at night she 
watered them from a tomato-can. 

Three days later my dog pawed them 
out. Dorothy was away at the time, but, 
having seen in the afternoon the havoc 
the animal had wrought, I concealed my- 
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self behind the curtains of my room to 
observe how she would act when she 
returned and saw the condition of the 
flowers. 

In the evening she came out as usual 
with her watering-can. I was getting 
rather tired of watching, but was on the 
alert and saw her. 

When her gaze rested on the flower- 
bed, she stood still, then putting her hands 
to her face she ran into the house—crying, 
I suppose. It made me feel so disgusted 
and generally upset that I went down- 
stairs to kick my dog, and after I had 
exercised my foot on him for five minutes 
I felt better. I never could see any sense 
in snivelling the way women do. 

The next day I[ strolled past a nursery- 
man’s and saw some trees in his yard with 
flowers on top of them—out of the reach 
of dogs. Iasked the owner what they 
were, and he told me they were. holly- 
hocks. I purchased one of the trees and 
sent it home. Then I took it out to the 
flower-bed, where I planted it and built a 
fencing of lath around it. My dog 
watched the progress of the work, and 
when it was finished I called him to me 
and turned his head towards the tree. 
Then I kicked him and let him go. I 
think he comprehended my meaning, for 
since then his tendency to bury bones in 
that flower-bed has not been particularly 
noticeable. 

The following morning I rose early to 
note the effect that the tree would have 
upon the girl. 

She did not appear for an hour or 
more, then she came out with an arm-cha‘r 
which she placed near the door in order 
that Old Bantry might sun himself. When 
she saw the tree she smiled, but did not 
approach it. I was thus led to infer that 
the hollyhock was not her favourite 
flower. 

I paid them but little attention after 
that, and when their month was up, I 

collected the rent and purchased my 
monthly allotment of cigars. 
N 
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Old Bantry sunned himself nearly every 
morning outside the door of the shed 
which he occupied, and when the sun did 
not shine he stayed indoors. I felt under 
no obligation to be civil to him, so let him 
alone. 

A young woman is always more or less 
like that fly-paper which lies in my win- 
dow, yonder, with flies sticking toit. In 
whatever window you find fly-paper in 
the summer, you will find flies dangling 
on it. It is so with women. They 
induce young fools of the opposite sex to 
become attached to them, and then divert 
their minds from business, where they 
ought to be. 

Dorothy Bantry had a dangler. 

He was always coming around of nights 
to take her for a walk or to sit with her 
on the bench near the hollyhock tree. I 
have often peeped from behind the curtain 
of my room to watch them play the fool 
in the moonlight. Oh, they. played it 
well, I'll credit them with that. 

One night, while they were sitting 
together on the bench, I lighted a cigar, 
and walked over to them. They looked 
confused, as well they might, and slid 
away from one another. The bench was 
long enough to accommodate three per- 
sons, and, as they were now sitting on 
either end, I seated myself between 
them. 

“Young man,” said I to the Dangler, 
“what is your business ?” 

“T am a bookkeeper, sir,” he replied. 

“ Who are you working for?” I asked. 

“ For So-and-so,” said he. 

“ How much do they pay you?” 

He hesitated, and seemed finally to 
decide not to reply. I felt Dorothy’s 
arm steal behind me as if she was going 
to nudge him ; but she quickly withdrew 
it, thinking, perhaps, that I might believe 
she had designs upon me. 

“Fifteen dollars a week,” answered 
Dorothy. 

“Hum,” said 1; “bright house, very. 
I like close-figuring houses.” 
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Dorothy and the Dangler seemed to 
be getting uncomfortable—they squirmed 
80. 

“ Fifteen dollars a week,” I repeated. 
“ And so, young man, you are going to 
marry this girl on fifteen dollars a 
week ?” 

He did not reply. 

“Eh?” 1 queried. 

** He hasn’t asked me yet,” said Doro- 
thy, shyly. 

“The devil!” said I; “but you will 
ask her, won’t you, young man? What 
the deuce else do you mean by all this 
spooning around here of nights? Eh? 
You want her, don’t you?” 

“God knows I do,” he replied. 

“ Well then,” said I. 

Dorothy was silent, and my cigar went 
out. I turned to the Dangler. 

“ Have you got a match ?” 

He had one—all these downy-lipped 
youths carry them to kindle their 
cigarettes with—so I lighted my cigar. 

“You want him, don’t you?” I asked 
Dorothy. 

She didn’t speak, so I went on—— 

“Now, see here. Im tired of this 
beating about the bush. If you don’t 
want him, what do you encourage him 
for ?—that isn’t business. If you do 
want him, say so.” 

“T do,” said Dorothy. 

“Well,” said I, rising, “and now that 
is settled. No earthly good ever comes 
of this infernal dilly-dallying. Many a 
man has let a tidy fortune slip away from 
him while he sat on the fence asking 
questions of the moon. That may be 
the modern way of love-making, but, if 
so, modern love-making is all darned 
nonsense. Business principles might just 
as well be applied to that as to anything 
else. If they are good enough for busi- 
ness, they are good enough for love. If 
you want my sentiments, there you have 
‘em. Well, good-night. 1 suppose you 
won't be leaving here for some time yet, 
so if you see the cats on the fence, chase 











’em off. They keep me awake. You 
will find plenty of stones in the yard.” 

Then I left them, and as the cats did 
not bother me that night I inferred that 
Dorothy and the Dangler occupied the 
bench until morning. 

Two days later, I attended a meeting 
of the board of bank directors to which 
I belong, and while there I had a chat 
with Bramwell, the cashier. He told me 
there was an opening in the bank for a 
likely young man, and I recommended 
the Dangler. The salary was twenty-five 
dollars per week. 

The Dangler secured the situation, and 
kept it; then he soon began to make 
arrangements to marry Dorothy. 

A few days before the wedding I rented 
the Dangler one of my flats, and then 
commenced to look around for a new 
tenant to supply me with tobacco money. 
I knew Bantry would be unable to pay 
twelve dollars a month for the shed, so 
I went down to tell him so. I am 
getting old, and must have my tobacco. 
When I say I am getting old, do not 
imagine me to be nearly so old as 
Bantry. He is seventy-four and I am 
fifty-eight—quite a difference, you will 
perceive. 

Well, as I was saying, I went down to 
the shed to tell Bantry to vacate the 
premises when his daughter left. I 
found him alone, Dorothy having gone 
out with the Dangler to purchase far- 
niture. 

Bantry did not hear me enter. He was 
working out a chess problem which he had 
seen in a newspapér. I watched him for 
several minutes, and then told why I 

came. 

He assured me that he had no intention 
of remaining, for he was going to live with 
Dorothy. I was glad of that, for I feared 
I might have some difficulty in getting rid 
of him. 

Then we talked about chess-playing. 
I always liked the game, but people now- 
adays care so little about it that I séldom 
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find anyone who is able to play with 
me. 

I asked Bantry to try a game, which he 
did, and beat me. I always liked Bantry 
a little better after that. 

Well, a few days later Dorothy married 
the Dangler, and they went to housekeep- 
ing along with Old Bantry. 

I went to the wedding. I didn’t want 
to go, for I hate weddings. I can tolerate 
a funeral, but weddings I abominate. It 
was because the ceremony was performed 
in my shed, and they told me that my 
presence as a witness was necessary to 
make it legai. I did not want them to 
mince matters on my property. 

And now I come to the point I wanted 
to make. Itis this. I donot go around 
to the Dangler’s flat to see Dorothy’s 
baby. Do not make that mistake again 
— it is ridiculous. I know that the child 
was named after me, and that I am its 
godfather; but what of that? The 
parents had a perfect right to name the 
child what they pleased. It was no busi- 
ness of mine if they did take a name they 
found on the premises, was it? And then 
Dorothy was bound to have a christening, 
and the child had to have a godfather. 
I allowed myself to be prevailed upon to 
officiate in that capacity, but it was only 
to prevent the functions of a godfather 
from devolving on some infernal idiot who 
would permit the child’s business education 
to be neglected. He will not be a trifier 
like Old Bantry if I can prevent it. 

Dorothy calls me an old bear. That is 
all right. I would rather be a bear than 

a trifler like one individual of my acquain- 
tance. But she laughs when she says it, 
and affirms that she has a partiality for 
bears, especially when their growls are set 
to heart music. I don’t know what she 
means by “heart music,” but I am sure 
she is mistaken—women always make 
mistakes when they attempt to classify old 
men. 

But to return to the point. 
I go around to the Dangler’s flat to play 
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chess with Old Bantry. There is nothing 
particularly about him to admire—except, 
perhups, his cleverness at chess. He plays 
that well. Oh, I shall beat him a game 
one of these fine days. I'll wager a 
month’s tobacco money that I can do 
it. 

Still, Bantry is an old fool, and I can’t 
see what he keeps on living for—unless— 
well, perhaps he is waiting for Dorothy— 
that is something. 

I am getting old, too, but not nearly so 






HIS is a translation of a song in the 
Chinese Book of Verses, or Historical 
Songs, “ail of which,” says Col. Tcheng- 
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OUTSIDE THE CITY'S EASTERN GATE. 
BY DAVID WILSON. 


A1r—‘‘ Drink to Me only with thine Eyes.” 


“Outside the City’s Eastern Gate, 











old as Bantry. Yet, perhaps, you may 
inquire why I continue to live. Well, 
you see, if Bantry were to give up the 
struggle and take Dorothy with him, 
the baby would be left alone with the 
Dangler. 

Now the Dangler isn’t exactly a fool, 
but he is busy, and cannot be both father 
and mother to the child. Dorothy’s 
health is good, and the prospects are all 
right ; but I fancy I'll wait—along with 


Bantry. 


Ki-Tong, in his book, The Chinese Painted 
by Themselves, ‘are anterior to the seventh 
century B.C.” 


We see many ladies fair ; 


Graceful as clouds, they glide about 


In robes and jewels rare. 


Graceful as clouds there let them glide, 


I care not what they be ; 


My wife, in her white and simple dress, 


Alone is fair to me. 


All round outside the City walls 


We see many ladies fair, 


Lovely as flowers they seem to bloom, 


So lithe and graceful there. 


Lovely as flowers, there let them bloom, 


For all I care to see 


Is my wife, in white, with her rosy cheeks, 


Oh! she’s the flower for me.” 



























HOW TO BECOME A CORDON BLEU. 


BY M. A. 


\ OST of us remember the experienced 
4 matron’s advice to her young mar- 
ried daughter anent the best way of 


managing her newly-acquired treasure. 
“ Feed the baste,” was her answer to this 
query ; and the three words embody one 
of the many é‘einlles térités constantly 
overlooked by even the wisest of us. 

Abroad, the English are credited with 
possessing a hundred religions and one 
sauce ; but thanks to the many excellent 
schools of cookery which have been estab- 
lished of late years all over the kingdom, 
the latter half of the statement at any rate 
is now incorrect, though what was once 
sauce for the gander is more than ever 
considered sauce for the goose. 

Seriously speaking, the career of cook 
and the pursuit of cooking as a practical 
art, is one of the few ways of gaining a 
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livelihood left comparatively open to the 
average intelligent girl who finds herself 
thrown on the world at an age when a 
long apprenticeship or the acquirement of 
a regular profession are out of the ques- 
tion. 

There is a constant and increasing demand 
for good plain and high-class cooks, and 
this both in town and country. A 
methodical young lady with some know- 
ledge of account-keeping added to her 
culinary knowledge can easily earn as 
head cook in a large establishment far 
more than even a well-paid literary secre- 
tary acquainted with shorthand and type- 
writing, and, what is more, her pecuniary 
value as cook will increase as the years 
go on, instead of diminishing, as is the 
case with almost every other kind of 
work. 

Another, and to many a pleasanter, way 


of turning culinary and general knowledge 
to aceount is to take a position as teacher 
or lecturer under the auspices of the 
local School Boards and of the County 


Council. This opens up asphere of agree- 
able work for those who possess a fair 
education, and the life led by a lady lee- 
turer armed with the necessary diplomas, 
is infinitely freer and more agreeable 
than that led by a governess or com- 
panion—the more so that the teacher has 
much of her time to herself, part of which 
she is generally allowed to devote to 
private tuition, which sometimes takes the 
form, in country districts, of a demonstra- 
tion lecture and a practical lesson given 
in the roomy kitchen of some historic 
country house. It should be added, 
however, that the demand for cooking- 
teachers and lecturers has lately decreased 
owing to the greater supply and to the 
fact that Board-School teachers are now 
qualifying themselves to add a practical 
and theoretical knowledge of cookery to 

















their other subjects. Thanks to the 
energetic efforts of a few sensible men 
and women, notably the late Countess of 
Rosebery, the Hon. E. F. Leveson-Gower, 
Miss Guthrie Wright, Miss L. Stevenson, 
and, last but not least, Mrs. Charles 
Clarke, the capable and kindly Lady 
Superintendent of the London National 
Training School for Cookery, there is now 
no large town lacking adequate cookery 
tuition. 

Those, especially girls, who are com- 
pelled to earn their own living, too often 
find themselves from the first face to face 
with the difficult “ways and means ” pro- 
blem. But, nowadays, a certain amount 
of thorough training must be gone 
through before even the most practical 
woman can hope to obtain regular and 
fairly paid employment, and the time and 
money spent in obtaining a cooking 
diploma or certificate, could not, in many 
eases, be better laid out; while those 
parents who are willing to add what 
may, under many circumstances, prove 
to be an invaluable possession to their 
daughters’ general acquirements, cannot 
do better than let them acquire a know- 
ledge of, at least, good plain cookery. 

Although single lessons and complete 
courses of tuition in special branches of 
cookery can be taken without any refer- 
ence to time or ultimate object, it is 
always better to try for a certificate or 
diploma. 

At the National Training School (now 
established in Buckingham Palace Road, 
S.W.) a Plain Cookery certificate can be 
obtained after five weeks’ regular attend- 
ance, and fora fee of £55s. In exchange 
for this comparatively modest sum a 
pupil is initiated into the mysteries of 
roasting and boiling meat and poultry, 
taught all plain sauces and gravies, and 
also many appetising ways of preparing 
cold meat. A course of soups and stews 
is included, as, also, twelve ways of cook- 
ing fish ; some cheap dishes are added, 
and vegetables, pastry, puddings, sweets, 
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cakes, breakfast dishes, and, what is, 
perhaps, the most important of all, a 
practical course of sick-room cookery. 

Each pupil is expected to prepare and 
dish up a plain dinner of four or five 
courses during the five weeks of the 
training. 

Those who wish to obtain a teacher's 
diploma have a far longer and more ex- 
pensive course of training to go through. 
No student is admitted under eighteen 
or over thirty-five years of age. Students 
must also be able to pass in common 
arithmetic, and their speaking, writing, 
and spelling will all be taken into account 
during the examination; for a consider- 
able portion of a teacher's work may 
lie in demonstration lectures, and clear, 
distinct enunciation is of importance. 

Before a student is qualified for a 
Teacher's diploma she must have attended 
the school during thirty weeks, that is seven 
to eight months. The fee is £20, payable 





in three instalments, each in advance. 
Pupils are only admitted on the first 
Monday of every month, and though the 
rules are few, they must be obeyed ; thus, 
students in training are expected to be at 
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the school every day (except Saturday) 
at a quarter to ten, and they seldom leave 
before half-past three. A medical certifi- 


sate is the only excuse for absence. 

The above particulars not only refer to 
the National Training School, but apply 
in a great measure to most of the larger 
provincial schools, where, however, notably 





in the Edinburgh School of Cookery and 
Domestic Economy (3, Atholl Crescent, 
Edinburgh), many other subjects, such as 
dressmaking, knitting, plain needlework, 
millinery, and lectures on hygiene, are 
added to the cookery classes. A visit to 
the National Training School of Cookery 
is a delightful experience, especially if the 
tour of inspection is taken in company 
with the Lady Superintendent herself. 
Mrs. Clarke has seen pass through her 
hands something like fifty thousand young 
people, and her heart is in the work to 
which she has now devoted twenty years 
of her life. 

Gas stoves play such a part in the 
latter-day kitchens that many mistresses 
of small households may like to hear 
that all the lessons in the National Train- 
ing School are given on luminous gas 
stoves; a plain cookery course is often 
given to the general servant of some 
lady willing to pay the fee and put up 
with the temporary absence of some 
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“ household treasure ” who lacks a know- 
ledge of the culinary art to make her 
perfect ; while not unfrequently are to 
be found among the students young 
matrons turning their leisure io the best 
account by the acquirement of a few 
dainty entrées or savouries easily passed 
on, when once learnt, to any good plain 
cook. 

A special feature is made of artisan 
cookery ; and it is impossible to calculate 
the difference, as regards health and con- 
sequent happiness, which would be 
attendant on anything like a wide dis- 
persion of the knowledge here instilled in 
those students who are trained with a 
view to the Artisan and Household 
Cookery Diploma. ‘To take but one sec- 
tion—that concerned with the practical 
knowledge. of scullery work. Many ¢ 
workman’s wife is, when she marries, 
ignorant of the best way of lighting, 
managing, and economising a fire ; still 
fewer understand the regulation of heat 
in an oven, or the management of an 
open and close range. The knowledge 
of these and kindred matters has, as 
often as not, to be obtained by hard and 
bitter experience, and at the cost of 
weeks of ill-health and general discom- 
fort. 

In connection with this and certain 
provincial schools of cookery, lady pupils 
training for teachers are boarded for 
something like 25s. to 35s.a week. Also, 
day pupils can obtain their lunch on the 
premises. Classes for training teachers 
in needlework and dressmaking will be 
opened this month (September), the fee 
being £5 5s., and the time of training 
four months. 

People not infrequently decry the value 
of theoretical and, if I may so style it, 
scientific knowledge versus acquirement of 
the practical side of cookery. To these. 
the following little true story is addressed. 
A teacher carefully explained to a country 
class the mystery of game-pie making, 
but omitted to insist on and explain the 
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necessity for making a hole in the crust 
in order that the steam and deleterious 
gases might escape. The receipt was 
faithfully worked out by some of the 
pupils on their return home ; but, as may 
be imagined, they omitted this necessary 
item, and the most disastrous results 
ensued. Similar instances might be multi- 


plied indefinitely. And those who wish 
to really benefit to the full by any train- 
ing school should make a point of 
attending the lectures on the chemistry of 
food, which include such practical subjects 
as the methods of preserving food, and 
the action of heat, and of the several 
processes of cooking, on foo. 
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THE SEX-PROBLEM. 


to seldom takes up an article by an 
advanced writer of the day without 
finding it put forward as a subject for 
congratulation that so much of our old- 
fashioned restraint in dealing with the re- 
lations of the sexes should be disappearing. 
Our pioneers in realism, male and female, 
have brazened it out with Mrs. Grundy, 
and that strait-laced dame, under whose 
gimlet eye they used to quail, has_practi- 
cally left them in possession of the field. 


Accordingly, the sex-problem now 
obtrudes itself everywhere. No phase of 
passion is too. intimate for literary 


analysis, and the analyst, more often than 
not, is a Woman. 

This freedom of discussion is conven- 
tionally hailed as a change for the better. 
It is “emancipation,” “revolution,” and 
what not! Nobody with any pretensions 
to that quality, so much esteemed, I 
believe, in the fashionable preacher, 
“modernity,” appears to have a word to 
say against it. I will own that the view 
I am about to put forward is itself an 
after-thought. Had any one stopped me 
in the street yesterday and asked whether 
I deemed it well that the verb “to love” 
should be publicly conjugated in print in 
all its moods and tenses, I should probably 
have answered—Yes. 

But an after-thought there is, in my 
mind, that threatens to attain the force of 
a conviction. In talking of the import- 
ance of realism we are too apt to imagine 
that truth does not exist until it is dis- 
covered by the essayist or the writer of 
fiction. As a matter of fact, there has 
always been a sex-problem in process of 
being solved. It has been discussed in 
its most intimate aspects by every pair of 
lovers in every alcove since society began, 
and not less so in puritan England than 
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in profligate France. What then is to be 
gained by a shallower, and necessarily 
less effective, discussion of the subject in 
print I am at a loss to understand. The 
best-told tale must, of necessity, be a pale 
reflection of the reality as known to every 
generation that has handed on the world 
to its successor. 

The realist in fiction is like the man of 
science, who imagines that his efforts to 
elucidate the truth are of more importance 
than the truth itself. It is a sad reflec- 
tion that all the accumulated wisdom of 
the world must some day perish—until it 
occurs to you to ask: What, after all, is 
wisdom? Is it anything more than an 
attempt to know that which already is, 
and which exists independently of our 
puny attempts to define it? There are 
finer statues in every block of Carrara 
marble than have yet been hewn out, and 
infinitely more to learn about the uni- 
verse than science has yet ascertained. 
As regards the interests of truth—ab- 
stract truth, a more or less feeble lite- 
rary description of previously existing and 
universally-known facts strikes me as the 
most futile of all undertakings. 

Does the emancipated woman ever 
succeed in telling the emancipated man 
what he does not already know, or vice 
versi? 1 doubt it. How then can the 
views of one or the other, singly or in 
combination, on the sex-problem, be re- 
garded as an effective contribution to the 
general fund of knowledge ? 

This question prepares us for a con- 
sideration of what the discussion of the 
sex-problem really is. What it is not, I 
have, I trust, made clear without engag- 
ing in too elaboratea process of illustration. 
If I am right, we may put aside once for 
all the assumption that the world (or at 
least the adult section of it) is. ever 
the wiser, or the better, for anything that 
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the English Zola or the French George 
Moore in his most inspired and most 
reckless moments, can tell it, seeing that 
everywhere the secrets of the alcove, 
already alluded to, are so many secrets de 
polichinelle. 

How comes it then, the reader may 
ask, that this imperfect and necessarily 
uninstructive discussion by the sexes of 
their mutual relations, in print, is so 
alluring? I imagine the reason to be 
this, that while the most virtuous couple 
may whisper in each other's ear truths 
which, publicly uttered, would put a 
French novelist to the blush, the demi-mot 
in print places each of them in similar 
relations with strange minds, and thus 
gives rise to a species of promiscuous 
intercourse, none the less lewd in motive, 
because in its literary guise it escapes the 
condemnation of society. 

I do not think I am over-stating, or in 
any sense misrepresenting, the case when 
I say that “ the sex-problem ” asa literary 


theme is at present sailing under false 
It is the pretext for a debauch 
into which, it will be observed, the eman- 
cipated female throws herself with quite 


colours. 


an indecent avidity. Can it be that 
the New Woman, at least, is at heart a 
rake? As she and the emancipated man 
profess a fondness for calling things by 
their real names, I invite them to re-label 
the sex-problem as currently discussed. 


ETHICS OF THE PETTICOAT. 

Probably it will be found that certain 
modern “developments” in the social 
position of women have an altogether 
fictitious importance attached to them 
through the publicity and the amount of 
notice they obtain in the press. I find 
Lady Jeune writing in these terms :— 

“The New Woman has determined that 
she will share ‘the man’s life in every 
sense of the word, and that men are to 
lead lives surrounded with the safeguards 
and the self-restraint that have hitherto 
protected women. .... Women are to 
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know all, and men are not to be permitted 
greater liberty and indulgence than 
women.” 

Such is the new creed put in a nutshell. 
Lady Jeune states it rather than advocates 
it; for she is one of the few worthy 
women who show a capacity for looking 
at both sides of a question. But the 
creed is there ; and what I want to know 
is, On behalf of how many women the 
demand for the new order of things is 
made? I may have been unlucky, but I 
must confess never yet, in a pretty wide 
circle of acquaintances, to have met the 
New Woman in the flesh. To me she is 
as much of a myth as the Bogey Man. It 
is true that a few women, professedly 
“ advanced,” parrot over feebly the articles 
of the new creed, while others make guys 
of themselves in knickerbockers or the 
divided skirt, which, by thé way, is never 
so successful as when indistinguishable 
from the ordinary petticoat. But I have 
never met anyone who advocates either 
an effeminate race of men or a masculine 
race of women; and that is what the 
demand for equality, in its practical 
aspect, comes to. 

There have always been women accused 
of “‘wearing the breeches,” just as there 
have always been “milksops” of men. 
But they are both a smal] and entirely 
negligeable deviation from the mean, 
“sports,” in a Darwinian sense, like the 
four-eared shamrock or the two-headed 
calf. If the few masculine-minded women 
are making a greater noise than formerly, 
it is because of the facilities now offered 
them! for airing their impracticability and 
their sexual unfitness in print. -They are 
neither increasing in numbers nor in influ- 
ence. Marriage is still the chief occupa- 
tion of women, just as for the immense 
majority of the sex the petticoat is the 
only wear. 

The truth is, that the clamour for 
equality between the sexes—equality in 
morals and equality in dress—arises from 
an entire misapprehension of the facts of 











the case. The physical impossibility 
under which women lie of leading the 
same lives, or being governed by the 
same instincts as men, is too obvious 
to be insisted upon. When women are of 
the same stature and strength as men, 
have the same courage, the same aptitudes 
and the same aggressive instincts—above 
all, when husband: and wife can arrange 
to have children alternately—it will be 
time to speak of equality in its larger 
sense. 

Here I would merely call attention to a 
not unimportant detail with regard to which 
a certain amount of levelling up or levelling 
down between the sexes is attainable. It 
is this: that much of the attraction which 
the sexes find in each other is due to their 
diversity—diversity of manners, habits, 
pursuits, clothes. I have never heard any 
woman declare her preference for an 
effeminate man—the man, say, who would 
rather do a little Berlin woolwork at 
home, or mind the baby, than handle a bat 
or an oar; and the long-legged athletic 
woman has certainly no admirers in the 
club smoking-room. In proportion as the 
two sexes were approximated in character 
and appearance, so would chivalry and ten- 
derness on the one side, and loyalty and 
trust on the other,decline ; and the last state 
of society might be worse than the first. 

The average English woman clings to 
her petticoat, as if salvation were wrapped 
up in its folds ; and she is right, for it will 
be a sorry day for the race when she is 
persuaded to exchange it for a pair of 
trousers. There is, of course, nothing 
inherently feminine in the petticoat, which 
is not far removed from the Roman toga, 
and which is common to both sexes in the 
East ; but to the male mind in Europe it 
has become the centre of a host of tender 
and romantic associations, which it would 
be madness for women to sacrifice. Every 
woman who bestrides a bicycle in a pair 
of knickers now loses more than she wots 
of in the shape of that indefinite charm 
which belongs to the petticoat, to which 
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no man is ever insensible, and which, 
on analysis, resolves itself into a mere 
association of ideas. 

No doubt if women succeeded in form- 
ing that trade union of sex which Schopen- 
hauer suspected them of designing, and 
if their executive made trousers com- 
pulsory, with due precautions for the 
terrorising of “ blacklegs,” we should be 
obliged, in time, to forego our prejudices. 
But even so, it would be a long and up- 
hill fight for the rank and file to recover 
their lost ground in our sentimental 
regard ; the plain girl might not do it for 
a generation. So much for the outward 
and visible symbols of equality. 

On the delicate question of infidelity 
I do not like to dogmatise. I presume 
that equality means, in this case, a level- 
ling up. But are women so sure that 
they would like the coy and bashful man 
when they found him—the puceau, let us 
say, with the blush of innocence mantling 
his hirsute cheek ? I am not sure that the 
known perversity or waywardness of the 
male does not create a flutter of interest 
in the female bosom which would not 
otherwise find a place there. Perhaps— 
who knows !—it may inspire an emulous 
desire to capture and subjugate the 
monster, a Delilah-like ambition to shear 
this Samson’s locks, and bind him, tame 
and harmless, with an apron-string. 

There is all this to be considered in the 
problem, and I am afraid that, by the 
uncompromising advocates of sexual 
equality, the more subtle and delicate of 
the considerations involved in the ques- 
tion are overlooked. 


A WORD FOR CYNICS, 

I was jotting down pessimism as a sub- 
ject that called for a little attention in its 
present-day aspect, when the doubt pre- 
sented itself to my mind whether, since 
Schopenhauer went, there are any genuine 
pessimists. Perhaps in thus doubting the 
very existence of pessimism I am proving 
myself a pessimist of the worst order. 
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pessimism is, at least, a much rarer condi- 
tion of mind than is popularly supposed, 
and that most of the people who profess 
it, and who would describe themselves as 
pessimists in the census returns, if the 
Kegistrar-General placed an extra column 
at their disposal, are, at the worst, cynics, 

Your true pessimist would be one who 
held that the elements must some day 
me!t with fervent heat, and who took his 
measures accordingly. That he could 
make out an excellent case I do not doubt. 
If I were put to it I should find it hard 
to escape the mathematical conclusion 
that anything like a renovating of this 
portion of the cosmic system must begin 
with the world’s destruction, and to draw 
a cheerful conclusion from such premises, 
is a four de force of which probably few 
are capable. But this contingency is 
too far off to be a practical consideration, 
and so, indeed, are most of tie other con- 
tingencies of life which would make for 
pessimism. If then, while passing through 
this vale of tears, we can pause for a 
moment to see the lambkins play, and to 
study a patch of colour in the landscape, 
we are not pessimists. 

From this point of view, I hardly know 
who is entit!ed to be placed in that cate- 
gory. Probably, the pessimist owes his 
existence to the optimist, to whom he is 
supposed to serve asa counterpoise. Now 
optimism is one of the commonest of men- 
tal conditions. We all share it in some 
degree. Without it there is no saying 
how society could be carried on. But, in 
excess, optimism is synonymous with folly, 
and it is for that reason, perhaps, that 
the fashionable quality should be found 
at the opposite end of the scale. Still, 
the great majority of doubters are not 
pessimists in the proper sense of the word, 


But, on reflection, I am convinced that 








uncompromising character. And, con- 
sidering what human nature is, there is 
probably no safer footing to be found than 
that of, let us say, a genial cynicism. 

I think it time the cynic had a word 
spoken in his favour. Proverbially, the 
optimist isthe happy man. | But consider 
the disappointments that await him at 
every turn! A friend does him what appears 
to be a good turn, and he brims over with 
satisfaction at the thought that it has been 
inspired by pure goodness of heart. It 
presently appears, however, that the friend 
had some ulterior motive, and—another 
illusion goes by the board. Now from such 
disappointments the cynic is necessarily 
free. There is no reason, if his cynicism 
is of the proper temper, why he should 
not always be right in his estimate of 
human nature, and the consciousness of 
that tends to promote such an equanimity 
as should make him a delightful com- 
panion, That the cynic is not generally 
popular is very true, but that is because he 
is surrounded by knaves who fear to hear 
the truth from his lips, or whose schemes 
are defeated by his clear-sightedness. 

The cynic is the creation of the society 
in which he moves. In face of the many 
flagrant shams now practised—shams in 
morality, philanthropy, religion, politics, 
and even friendship—I do not see how 
the honest man can maintain any other 
than a cynical attitude. To fall in with 
the prevailing affectations is to be parti- 
ceps criminis. Whether you listen to 
a sermon or read a leading article—the 
conventional three-decker—in the news- 
paper, you are bound to smile the smile 
of the Augurs—that is to say unless you 
are a fool. To my mind, the most whole- 
some feature of modern society is its 
cynicism. 


but cynics, a genus of an infinitely less 
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NE morning I had a great idea, which 
has had the effect cf revolutionising 
ourdomestic economy. It was at the time 
when the worst pinch was over, and when 
we had got back as far as butter and occa- 
sional tobacco, with a milkman calling 
daily, which gives -you a great sense of 
swagger when you have not been used to 
it. 

“ Paul, my boy,” said I, “I see my way 
to fitting up this house with a whole staff 
of servants for nothing.” 

He look pleased but not surprised. He 
had a wholly unwarranted confidence in 
my powers, so that if I had suddenly de- 
clared that I saw my way to tilting Queen 
Victoria from her throne and seating my- 
self upon it, he would have come without 
a question to aid and abet. 

I took a piece of paper and wrote: 
“To Let. A basement floor in exchange 
for services. Apply—1l, Oakley Villas.” 

“There, Paul,” said I, “run down to 
the Evening News office and pay a shilling 
for three insertions.” 

There was no need of three insertions. 
One would have been ample. Within 
half an hour of the appearance of the first 
edition, I had an applicant at the end of 
my bell wire, and for the remainder of the 
evening Paul was ushering them in and I 
interviewing them, with hardly a break. 
I should have been prepared at the outset 
to take anything in a petticoat, but as we 
saw the demand increase, our conditions 
went up and up—white aprons, proper 
dress for answering door, doing beds and 
boots, cooking—we became more and more 
exacting. So at last we made our selec- 
tion, a Miss Wotton, who asked leave to 
bring her sister with her. She was a 
hard-faced, brusque-mannered person, 
whose appearance in a bachelor’s house- 
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hold was not likely to cause a scandal. 
Her nose was in itself a certificate of 
virtue. She was to bring her furniture 
into the basement, and I was to give her 
and her sister one of the two upper rooms 
for a bedroom. 

Well, they moved in a few days later. 
I was out at the time, and the first intima- 
tion I had was finding three little dogs in 
my hall when I returned. I had her up 
and explained that this was a breach of 
contract, and that I had no thoughts of 
running a menagerie. She pleaded very 
hard for her little dogs, which it seems are 
a mother and two daughters of some 
rare breed, so I at last gave in on the 
point. The other sister appeared to lead 
a subterranean troglodytic sort of exis- 
tence, for, though I caught a glimpse of 
her whisking round the corner at times, 


it was a good month before I could have 
sworn to her in a police-court. 

For a time the arrangement worked 
well, and then there came complications. 
One morning, coming down earlier than 
usual, I saw a small, bearded man undoing 


I captured 
“Well,” 


the inside chain of my door. 
him before he could get it open. 
said I, “‘ what's this ?” 

“Tf you please, sir,” said he, “I'm Miss 
Wotton’s husband.” 

Dreadful doubts of my housekeeper 
flashed across my mind, but I thought of 
her nose and was reassured. An exam- 
ination revealed everything. She was a 
married woman. The lines were solemnly 
produced. Her husband was a seaman. 
She had passed as a Miss, because she 
thought I was more likely to take a house- 
keeper without encumbrances. Her’ hus- 
band had come home unexpectedly from 
a long voyage, and had returned last night. 
And—plot within plot—the other woman 
was not her sister, but a friend, whose 
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name was Miss Williams. She thought I 
was more likely to take two sisters than 
two friends. So we all came to know who 
the other was, and I, having given Jack 
permission to remain, assigned the other 
top room to Miss Williams. From abso- 
lute solitude I seemed to be rapidly 
developing into the keeper of a casual 
ward, 

It was a never-failing source of joy to 
us to see the procession pass on their way 
to their rooms at night. First came a 
dog, then Miss Williams with a candle, 
then Jack, then another dog, and finally 
Mrs. Wotton, with her candle in one hand 
and another dog under her arm. Jack 
was with us for three weeks, and as I made 
him holystone the whole place down twice 
a week until the boards were like a quarter- 
deck, we got something out of him in 
return for his lodging. 

About this time, finding a few shillings 
over and no expense imminent, I laid down 
a cellar, in the shape of a four and a half 
gallon cask of beer, with a firm resolution 
that it should never be touched save on 
high-days and holidays, or when guests 
had to be entertained. Shortly afterwards 
Jack went away to sea again, and, after 
his departure, there were several furious 
quarrels between the women down below 
which filled the whole ‘house with treble 
reproaches and repartees. At last one 
evening Miss Williams—the quiet one— 
came to me and announced with sobs that 
Mrs. Wotton made her life 
unbearable, she said. She was determined 
to be independent, and had fitted up a 
small shop in a.poor quarter of the town. 
She was going now, at once, to take posses- 
sion of it. 

I was 


she must go. 


sorry, because I liked Miss 
Williams, and I said a few words to that 
efiect. She got as far as the hall door, 
and then came rustling back again into 
the consulting-room. ‘“ Takea drink of 
your own beer ! ” she cried, and vanished. 

It sounded like some sort of slang im- 


precation. If she had said, “Oh, pull 
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up your socks!” I should have been less 
surprised. And then suddenly the words 
took a dreadful meaning in my mind, 
and I rushed to the cellar. The cask was 
tilted forward on the trestles. I struck 
it, and it boomed like adrum. I turned 
the cock and not one drop appeared. Let 
as draw a veil over the painful scene. 
Suffice it that Mrs. Wotton got her 
marching orders then and there, and that 
next day Paul and I found ourselves 
alone in the empty house once more. 

But we were demoralised by luxury. 
We could no longer manage without a 
helper—especially now in the winter-time 
when fires had to be lit—the most heart- 
breaking task that a man can undertake. 
I bethought me of the quiet Miss 
Williams, and hunted her up in her shop. 
She was quite willing to come, and saw 
how she could get out of the rent, but 
the only difficulty lay with her stock. 
This sounded formidable at first, but 
when I came to learn that the whole 
thing had cost eleven shillings it did 
not appear insurmountable. In half an 
hour my watch was pawned and the affair 
concluded. I returned with an excellent 
housekeeper, and with a larger basketful 
of inferior Swedish matches, bootlaces, 
cakes of blacklead, and little figures made 
of sugar than I should have thought it 
possible to get for the money. So now 
we have settled down, and I hope a period 
of comparative peace lies before us. 

Good-bye, old chap, and never think 
that I forget you. Your letters are read 
and re-read with avidity. I think I have 
every line you ever wrote me. You 
simply knock Paley out every time. I 
am so glad you got out of that brewery 
business all right. For a time I was 
really afraid that you must either lose your 
money or else risk more upon the shares. 
I can only thank you for your kind offer 
of blank cheques. So glad you slipped 
back into your American life so easily 
after your English hiatus. As you say, 
it is not a change, but only a modifica 
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tion, for the root ideas are‘all the same. 
Is it not strange how the two great brother 
nations are led to misunderstand each 
other? A man is punished for private 
libel (over here, at any rate), although 
the consequences can only be slight. But 
a man may perpetrate international libel, 
which is a very far-reaching and heinous 
offence, and yet go free. Think of the 
contemptible crew of journalists and 
satirists who for ever picture the English- 
man as haughty and “h” dropping, or the 
American as vulgar and expectorating. 
If some millionaire would give them all a 
trip round the world, we should have 
some rest—and, between ourselves, if the 
plug came out of the boat midway, it 
would be more restful still. And your 
vote-hunting politicians, with their tail- 
twisting campaigns, and our editors of 
the superior weeklies, with their inane 
tone of superiority, if they were all aboard, 
how much clearer we should be. Once 
more, adieu, and may 83 bring you no- 
thing but good. 
xv. 
1, Oaxtey Vitias, BrrcHEspootr, 
August 3rd, 1893. 
Do you think that such a thing as 
chance exists? Rather an _ explosive 
sentence to start a letter with, but pray 
cast your mind back over your own life 
and tell me if you think that we really 
are the sports of chance. You know how 
often the turning down this street or that, 
the accepting or rejecting of an invitation 
may deflect the whole current of our 
lives into some other channel. Are we 
mere leaves fluttered hither by the wind 
or are we rather, with every conviction 
that we are free agents, carried steadily 
along to a definite and pre-determined 
end? I confess that as I advance through 
life I become more and more confirmed in 
that fatalism to which I have always had 
an inclination. 
Look at it in this way. We know that 
many of the permanent facts of the uni- 
verse are not chance. It is not chance 


that the heavenly bodies swing clear of 
each other, that the seed is furnished with 
the apparatus which will drift it to a con- 
genial soil, that the creature is adapted to 
its environment. Show me a whale with 
its great coat of fat and I want no further 
proof of design. But logically, as it 
seems to me, ali must be design, or all 
must be chance. I do not see how one 
can slash a line right across the universe, 
and say that all to the right of that is 
chance, and all to the left is pre-ordained. 
You would then have to contend that 
things which on the face of them are of 
the same class are really divided by an 
impassable gulf, and that the lower are 
regulated while the higher are not. You 
would, for example, be forced to contend 
that the number of articulations in a flea’s 
hind leg has engaged the direct super- 
intendence of the Creator, while the mis- 
chance which killed a thousand people in 
a theatre depended upon the dropping of 
a Wax vesta upon the floor, and was an 
unforeseen flaw in the chain of life. This 
seems to me to be unthinkable. 

It is a very superficial argument to say 
that if a man holds the views of a fatalist 
he will therefore cease to strive, and will 
wait resignedly for what fate may send 
him. The objector forgets that among 
the other things fated is that we of north- 
ern blood should strive and should noé sit 
down with folded hands. But when a 
man has striven, when he has done all he 
knows, and when in spite of it all a thing 
comes to pass, let him wait ten years 
before he says that it is a misfortune. It 
is part of the main line of his destiny 
then, and is working to an end. A man 
loses his fortune, he gains earnestness. His 
eyesight goes, it leads him to spiritual- 
ity. The girl loses her beauty. She 
becomes more sympathetic. We think 
we are pushing our own way bravely, 
but there is a great hand in ours all the 
time. 

You'll wonder what has taken me off 
on this line. Only that I seem to see it 
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all in action in my own life. But as 
usual I have started merrily off with an 
appendix, so I shall go back and begin my 
report as nearly as possible where I ended 
the last. First of all I may say generally 
that the clouds were thinning then, and 
that they broke shortly afterwards. 


During the last few months we have 

never once quite lost sight of the sun. 
You remember that we (Paul and I) 

had just engaged a certain Miss Williams 


‘ 


to come and help keep house for us. I 
felt that on the basement-lodger principle 
I had not control enough, so we now 
entered upon a more business-like arrange- 
ment by which a sum (though, alas, an 
absurdly small one) was to be paid her 
for her services. I would it had been ten 
times as much, for a better and a more loyal 
servant man never had. Our fortunes 
seemed to turn from the hour that she 
re-entered the house, 


[T0 BE CONTINUED. ] 





Wrvertnerren (meditatively): “* My, vat a peguliar loogking bird !”’ 
















SHOULD MAN BE WOMAN’S GOD? 


BY MISS FLORENCE WARDEN, THE REV. T. W. M. LUND, COULSON 
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Here the sexes stand on the same ground. Man 

will never be woman’s god in a greater degree than Miss Florence 
Warden wants 
sexes to stand 
women of man as man which has not its counterpart equal ground, 


woman is man’s. There exists no worship among 


in man’s worship of woman as woman. Both senti- 
ments, that of man’s worship of woman, and woman’s worship of 
man, are quité unpractical, and have as little effeet on the conduct of 
either worshipper or worshipped, as in the case of most other religions. 
It is an instinct of humanity to find or make a god for itself, and 
the attributes of the deity vary according to the temperament of the 
worshipper. It matters very little, therefore, on what particular god 
the worshipper’s choice rests, as a deity is usually rather a peg on 
which to hang one’s own imaginings, than a powerful ruling and 
guiding force on one’s conduct. When, indeed, imagination ceases to 
run riot about the chosen deity, the idol may be considered broken, and 
the worship at an end.. When advancing years, every-day intercourse, 
wider experience, bring knowledge to oust imagination, both god and 
goddess step quietly down from their pedestal, and take their place on 
the same level with their worshippers, in the prosaic light of every day. 
Not that the glamour which surrounds each sex for the other, is 
the less desirable for being evanescent. Many a man has received 
the impetus which made him a worker instead of a drone, from a 
woman with nothing more salient about her than the fact of her sex. 
It was his own imagination, his own ideal, centred by caprice in that 
particular figure, which inspired him, which lit the fires. And the 
women for whom men have ruined themselves, were they the less idols, 
goddesses, that their influence was evil? The deities of the old mytho- 
logies did not always conform to our modern standards of propriety. 
On the whole, I am inclined to think that woman makes a god 
of man less often than he pays that compliment to her. From their 
relative position—she as the sheltered, the protected, the paid-for—he 
as the holder of the umbrella, the payer of the rent, and of the reckon- 
ing—there is so much outward dutifulness and humility on her side, 
which is counterbalanced by an inward feeling that he is unduly stingy 
with the £5 notes. Woman, too, being less sensual, less passionate, 
than the man, is more apt to content herself with the worship con- 
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dueted by the vicar, and not so prone to go about in search of less 
s remote deities, 

Terrible instances have been known, indeed, of the woman being 
inspired by the man to make herself more worthy of him. She tries 
to improve her intelligeuce, which is the last thing he wants of her, 
a capacity for admiring him at a distance being generally the most 
that a man requires of a woman in that respect. She embraces his 
ideals, invariably burlesquing them. She shares his studies, and 
exhibits an unlimited capacity for failure in most of them. And peace 
for him only comes when this enthusiasm has passed away. For, as a 
general rule, a man’s ideals and a woman’s are as different as their 
pursuits. And the interest and sympathy which spring from personal 
friendship and affection, and from the mutual need each sex feels for 
the companionship of the other, afford a far better hope of enduring 
satisfaction, either in love or in friendship, than a “ worship ” which 

cau only endure in the unintelligent. 
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“Should Man be Woman’s God ?” is, I presume, a 
The Rev. T. W.M. ~ facon de parler, for whether woman is to find full satis- 
Lund asks if it is in a gn ie ia Ig 
her power for man faction for all the aspirations of her life in merely 
to be anything else. being the echo of man, offering at his shrine the deli- 
cate “flattery of an imitation which physical disparities 
must, in many particulars, set at a considerable distance. The answer to 
the question lies in the reply to another, i.e., “Is it in her power to be 
anything else?” Has she a réle of her own to fill? Has she any 
originating faculty? Or is she but a piece of mechanism which only 
clicks and whirrs in response to the touch of the male hand? If she is 
only a machine, then a machine she must remain, and there is an end of 
it. But if she has a soul of her own—individual, distinct, original—she 
will, unquestionably, create ideals of her own, and move upon them 
independently of man. The mistake often made is the assumption that 
woman is only an inferior man, or, as some women would have it, a 
: superior man. Both are wrong. Humanity is man and woman 
together. Let either try to do without the other for a single genera- 
tion, and all question of woman’s god or idol would be solved in the 














extinction of the species. 

But the truth is, woman has a whole range of important and peculiar 
functions, all her own, which give rise to emotions, aspirations, 
ideas which we men are utterly unable to conceive. This realm, 
closed to our sex, furnishes her with ideals of great magnitude, nobility, 
and beauty. Man has his own kingdom, though a far less mysterious 
and wide-reaching one than woman’s, and together they complete the 
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empire of humanity. Man is prone to forget some big factors in the 
ease, and to draw his conclusions from defective premises. He forgets 
that woman was his mother, and the mother of his children, and that she 
has had experience in that process of motherhood which he tries in vain 
to fathom, and which sets her in quite a different category from him- 
self. He forgets, too, that all the children, male and female, who are to 
renew the earth, till it, rule it, bless or curse it, owe nearly all they have, 
of character and direction, totheir mother. She has had a free hand in 
their training, and to her initiation and her ideals is due whatever they 
become in after life. Not one father in a hundred has a say in the 
matter, owing to the force of circumstances. In this great function of 
child-management, woman is thrown upon her own instincts, resources, 
and originality, and I venture to say that, were she to depend 
entirely on man for guidance and initiation, she would make a terrible 
mess of the biggest business in the world. And so, with these 
characteristic endowments, in which man has absolutely no share, it 
appears to me that woman has no need to go to man, for many of 
her ideals, and would be making a great mistake if she gave him that 
best part of worship, which, as Marcus Aurelius tells us, is Imitation. 
But humanity is a good deal more than sex, and sex, I take it, is 
responsible for the grand differentiation between man and woman, 
and for giving woman that mighty range of function and feeling 
incomprehensible to man, of which I have been speaking. There is, 
then, a great field of human interest, pursuit, and enjoyment common 
to both; and in this field woman may disport herself, I contend, as 
freely as man himself has a right to do, without losing any of her 
womanliness and femininity. ‘“Unfeminine ” is an epithet which makes 
a good stone to throw at the woman who soothes nerves with a 
cigarette ; or bowls into the country on her bicycle; or does good 
service to a cause on a platform; or in any other way leaves the 
ruts of Custom. “Soiled stockings,” after a morning walk, were 
“unfeminine” in the days of Pride and Prejudice/ To drive in a 
hansom a few years ago was to stamp a woman with ill-repute. 
“Unfeminine ” comes handy for damning anything that is unusual, 
simply because we have never taken the trouble to frame for our- 
selves a careful definition of its real meaning. Thinking is not a strong 
point with humanity ; a good deal passes for thought, which is simply 
the registration by the brain of what it notes around it. Reason 
plays no part in the process. Hence, when we charge unwomanliness 
on a woman for wearing rational dress, say, it means no more of 
thought than that it strikes us as a novelty, and as an approximation to 
the use of male attire. The mistake lies in supposing that practice to 
be unfeminine, which is not hallowed by centuries of use, or which 
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seems to be an invasion of the male province. Examine one or two, 
and see how inconsistent we are in our criticisms. Rational dress is 
quoted as an instance of woman’s imitation of man, and, by con- 
sequence, of unwomanliness. And yet it is but the natural adoption 
of a dress suitable to a pursuit not hitherto open to women. She is 
here on the common ground of humanity. If the-genesis of dress 
were worked out, it would be found to have developed according to 
the requirements of the two sexes, and not according to any inherent 
sexual decorum in one form of clothes or another. There are countries 
where women wear attire exactly like that of their husbands and 
brothers, and are above reproach. It is a question of use, not propriety. 
Rational dress for bicycling is at least as decent as a man’s clothing, 
and far more so than the semi-nudity often seen in the ball-room or 
the theatre, where it is not only tolerated but admired. Rational dress 
is the natural response to a need, and not a conscious invasion of man’s 
province. It is strange that so bold and adventurous a pursuit as 
hunting should never be hit by the “unfeminine” stone. In the hunting- 
field, woman’s emulation of man might be considered to be most signal. 
I have seen, near Melton, a distinguished horsewoman sarcastically call 
upon two gentlemen to hold back the great thorn branches of a hedge 
which stopped progress, while she gave them a lead across it. Riding 
is as natural to woman as man, but she is far more liable to accidents 
which might prove indecorous, across country, than on her “ wheel.” 

Many nasty blows have been dealt at the unwomanliness of platform 
speaking. But women, as a rule, do it so much better than men, that 
one can only marvel how far the worshipper excels her reputed “ god.” 
She is generally, at any rate, championing some cause which will 
serve the interests of her world. This seems to be a development along 
the line of the best humanity, not merely on the masculine line. In 
passing, one cannot help remarking how the sneer levelled at the 
“platform woman ” for her unselfish philanthropy, is spared the woman 
who spends her morning over her toilette, wastes her afternoon in calls 
aad gossip, returns to drive, dress, dine, and selfishly amuse herself, 
and fritters away life in useless inanities. 

Smoking demands a word. Frankly, I don’t like to see a woman 
smoke, and yet I feel that I have no right to grudge her a solace which 
I value and enjoy myself. Some women smoke because they like it, 
and find in it a gentle-stimulus to the nervous system, which is Elysium 
in times of pain and irritability. Why is that to be regarded as an 
imitation of man? Tobacco is as free to one sex as the other. Some 
women smoke to assert their freedom. A cigarette is their drapeau 
rouge, their Marseillaise. But for an accident, a woman might have 
done what Sir Walter Raleigh did, and given to man the pleasure of 
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which he now claims the monopoly. But I think woman’s adoption of 
the weed may teach men a salutary lesson. She may bring home to 
him how inconsiderably nasty he can be. He makes his breath foul 
with the stale smoke, and then expects'a sensitive woman to caress him 
and receive his kisses, as though she liked it. Could he adopt a better 
way to alienate any fair idolatress, if such she be? Perhaps, if men 
learn how much of charm is brushed away by the use of tobacco in 
these turned tables, they will make changes that the ‘other sex will 
hail with gratitude. My own objection to a woman's smoking arises 
entirely from the fear of its inducing a certain coarseness of flavour, 
which will make her less divine than she is in the eyes of man, and 
rob her of that exquisite influence of refinement, which at present 
makes her a queen, and gives her a character all her own, and never 
to be copied from our ranker sex. 


7 * 7 * 


If woman does not worship man, it is man’s fault 
Tt Coulson Kernahan 


and not woman’s. Women are born worshippers. sors Sy 
says “No. 


is they who have kept religion alive among us. They 

are always looking for someone to set upon a pedestal. When they 
are children, it is their father or a brother. When they are older, it is 
somebody else’s brother—or failing that, a popular preacher, a High 
Church curate, a poet, a novelist—sometimes even a distantly wor- 
shipped actor. Then it is the accepted lover, the husband, and, finally, 
the baby. But often before this last stage has been reached they dis- 
cover that they have dealt in ideals upon too large a scale, and that 
their gods have feet of clay. Many of them do not get twenty 
shillings in the pound for their investment. Some of them learn too 
late that the bank into whose keeping they have entrusted the treasure 
of their love and worship was bankrupt and bogus from the first, and 
it often happens that they decide to take no further stock in mundane 
securities, but to lay up for themselves treasures where “rust and 
moth do not corrupt, and where thieves do not break through and 
steal.” : 

For myself, I am not sure that these false ideals of our youth are 
wholly good. It is all very well to quote George Herbert about aiming 
at a star, not at a tree, but if you aim at the right sort of tree, you may 
bring down an apple or a nut ; whereas if you aim at a star, you spend 


your strength tono purpose. And ideals are all very well to set before 


ourselves, so long as we don’t—as idealists generally do—insist upon 
applying them to other people. The very young, well-meaning prig-— 
and most well-meaning people have been prigs in their youth—has 
such very clear and cast-iron ideas about what is right and what 








Miss Bulau thinks 
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wrong, that he is not content to abide by conscience in his law, but 
insists upon making his conscience a law to everyone else as well. 
Hence he makes mischief and misery, and is terribly severe in his 
judgment of those whose actions and motives he cannot measure by 
his foot rule. Most of us start life with the aim, not only of reforming 
ourselves, but of reforming all our friends and relatives, and the world 
in general into the bargain. As we get older we begin to suspect that 
in undertaking to put mankind right in the bulk, we went into 
business on a scale a little too large for us. A year or two later we 
come to the conclusion that one man or woman—ourself-—is as much 
as we can look after at a time; and before we are thirty we are only 
too thankful if we can live a cleanly, useful, and honourable life—and 
then we feel that our hands are as full as we want them. 

The same is true of the young man’s ideal of woman, and the 
young woman’s of man. He imagines that he is going to marry an 
angel, she that she is to wed a hero. After. marriage he discovers 
that his wife is only a woman—tender, loving, and faithful, it is true, 
but liable at times to be touchy and querulous. -She, on the other 
hand, finds that her hero is only a husband, with some sterling qualities, 
and many provoking ways. Both fancy, for a time, that they have 
been deceived or have made a fatal mistake, and unless common-sense 
comes in to prevent them brooding, the breach may widen and serious 
unhappiness ensue. Hence my voice in this discussion goes dead 
against man being woman’s god, or, for the matter of that, woman, 
man’s. I'd have them—if they are to be happy—recognise at once 
that here, at least, they are not glorified spirits, but human creatures 
of clay, who need continually to be loved, helped, borne with, and 
forgiven. Mr. Barrie lets in some light upon this subject, in regard to 
the relation of* man to woman, as well as of woman to man. In his 
novel, When a Man's Single, he says of one of his characters: 
“She loved him, but probably no woman can live with a man for 
many years without having an indulgent contempt for him, and won- 
dering how he is considered a good man of business.” And of a 
woman he says in the same book: “ Her soul spoke in her face, and, 
as Rob looked at her, the sound of his own voiee seemed a profana- 
tion. Yet Mary was not all soul... . and she was glad that she 
had on her green habit instead of that black one.” 

> * * & 

As a modern girl, I answer certainly not. Could 
any woman with real respect for her sex hold that 
women should crush their individuality and change 
their tastes in order to live down to the conventional standard of men ? 
The ideal woman of a young man’s imagination is usually “kind, 
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loving, and obedient ”—a sort of invertebrate creature whom he would 
mould to be worthy of himself. Perhaps she resembles his sister, 
he not knowing (what brother does?) that there are hidden sides 
even to his sweet sister's character, and moments when the desire 
for a wider horizon struggles strongly, though hopelessly, for life 
within her. 

I object strongly to the phrase, “Try to be womanly.” Every true 
woman is so in a greater or less degree, but it is not an acquired or 
acquirable quality; rather is it a veil which softens and tones the 
virtues she possesses in common with a man; but there can be no 
womanliness without the nobler, stronger qualities beneath. How the 
expression is abused is instanced by the sentiment I heard lately from 
a lady : “I hate seeing girls on bicycles ; it makes their legs muscular ; 
and to see them ride quite unconcernedly among the traffic is so 
unwomanly, I think.” 

To discuss the trivial point of smoking, about two-thirds of the men 
in the world still retain enough of the barbarian to say, “ My wife 
shall never smoke.” If any woman be fool enough to prefer such a 
man to her cigarette, they will make a well-matched couple. But when 
a man meets and loves a woman who smokes, his views usually alter, 
and he learns to understand that conventionality and womanliness are 
synonymous. If he persists in his prejudiced objection, she should be 
firm ; not that it is an important matter, but that it forms a dangerous 
precedent. 

For my part, I call it more unwomanly to smoke a cigarette in secret 
than in public, or to cycle @ la mode in Battersea Park and return 
in a cab than to ride fearlessly through the streets. This kind of 
hypocrisy it is that makes men smile—and justly—at the Woman’s 
Movement. 

To sum up, where there is love there will be mutual consideration ; 
a woman ought to, and will, give up for a man as much as, and more 
than, he for her ; but she should not be a traitor to her sex, to her race, 
and to her Creator, by slavishly following ideals which she does not, in 
her inmost heart, recognise. She must cultivate her individuality ; be 
proud and fearless and free—be, in short, first a human being, and then 
a woman ; then will her husband love and admire her more than often 
falls to woman’s lot ; then will she be his companion, not only his wife, 
and personify an ideal far higher than his boyish conception of a 
patient Griselda. 


“* Place then ! Fear not the coming woman, brother! 
Owning herse/f, she giveth all the more. 
She shall be better woman, wife, and mother, 
Than man hath known before ! ” 
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I question if it is possible that man could, even if 


Bennett Coll he would, usurp the place of the Deity in woman’s 
deems it impos- 
sible. 








worship. For woman is instinctively religious ; she is 
essentially 


“ A link among the days, to knit 
The generations each with each,” 


and the very responsibilities of possible maternity cause her to aim at 
high and holy ideals—for the children’s sakes. This seems to be the 
true reason why so many unmarried women betake themselves to 
Sisterhoods, Deaconess Homes, Nunneries, and the like. Few men, 
again, have ever dreamed that their mothers’ lives could be ruled by 
anything but a code of moral principles ; and it is this faith in his 
mother which induces man to shield her, and therefore her sex, from 
all knowledge of the grosser side of life. Conversely, woman is con- 
scious that man does not occupy the highest place. He knows the 
wickedness of which she is ignorant; he is capable of delinquencies 
which to her purity would be insult ; he is inclined to walk open-eyed 
into the social puddle, whereas she is always on the look-out for the 
nearest and safest crossing. Call this the dream of a visionary if you 
will ; pelt me with cases of the Woman who Did—or didn’t ; I prefer 
to believe that the highest and noblest types of Honour are to be found 
amongst women rather than men. Virtually, you concede so much; 
for why do you doff your hat before you enter a lady’s drawing-room 4 
Why do you uncover when you meet her in the street? Why does the 
captain give the order, “ Women first,” when the boats are lowered over 
the side of the sinking ship? Chivalry, you say. Well, but chivalry 
means at least respect. Why then does woman demand your respect 
—your reverence? Because you are conscious that she is your 
superior ; not, perhaps, in brain and muscle, but certainly in qualities 
not so highly developed in you. This I take to be the especial glory 
of woman. It is her peculiar prerogative to soften our male asperities, 
round off our awkward corners, tone down our roughness of speech, 
elevate our ideas, and smooth out the wrinkles of life with Affection’s 
flat-iron. No man, until he begins to think, realises how much he owes 
to the influence of woman ; for while it is true that she may lift him as 
high as heaven, it is equally true that she may sink him as deep as 
hell. Fortunately, the majority of women are “on the side of the 
angels.” And herein, as it seems to me, lies the peril of our up-to-date 
Disenthralled Madams. To place themselves on a general equality 
with man is to descend to a lower level ; they then become no better 
than ourselves ; they degenerate into “uncommonly jolly fellows.” In 
this sense, man has become woman's god, but she forfeits the respect 
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which is her due, while man suffers the loss of her upward influence. 
The question remains whether the change is a healthy one, not only for 





man, but for the children who will take his place in the nation. 





Altogether, then, I do not see what benefit is to accrue to either sex re 





by woman’s adoption of man’s customs, habiliments, or principles. 





You ask me if smoking, for instance, is unwomanly. Not necessarily ; 





but it is a distinctly unwomanly habit. Amongst the poorer classes 





hundreds of women smoke ; but only to stave off the desire for food, and 





that cannot be a universal reason. “ Tobacco,” says Michelet, “has 





killed kissing.” I do not agree with that sage—yet ; but I can easily 





conceive the possibility of his being right if every woman is to set up a 





briar-root. Besides, if she takes tobacco through the lips, why not 





through the nostrils also? Are we to revive the turned-up noses of the a 





eighteenth century, which owed their altitude to the snuff-box, the nasal 





deafness which resulted, and the consequent gallantry of the gutter ? 





There are thousands of women who cannot understand why man should 





take into his mouth the fumes of a stinking, acrid, West-Indian plant, 





which calls for beer rather than Bordeaux. They are happy in their 





ignorance. But, for my part, I should let every woman choose for her- 





self. The novitiate is of long duration, involving sea-sickness, qualms, 3 





chilly ague-fits, and other delights, with the advantage of smelling 





offensively. In all such matters it is for woman to decide how far she 





gains or loses by copying—I have never heard that she desires to invent— 





the habits of the lesser male. It is pretty generally conceded that she a 





is not seen at her best in cricketing or football costume, even as a certain 





Diana fails to compel admiration while she follows the hounds astride 





a horse. The seclusion of the gymnasium seems a better choice than the 





publicity of the open field; and no one will deny that our daughters 





should exercise their muscles. Madam Grundy, no doubt, is dead ; and 





few will regret her decease. But, after all, there is a middle point 





between that worthy lady’s severe propriety and the license—not 





liberty—of Miss Femina Nova. It is not to this young damsel that 





men look for the culture which turns them from barbarians to respectable 





citizens ; but rather to that sweet English womanhood of which no other 





nation can boast. So far, then, from wishing woman to toe the line % 





which man has chalked out for himself, I trust she will continue to de- 






mand our admiration and respect. I have the greatest faith in that 
unerring instinct, denied to men, which can in a moment differentiate ; 
between modesty and immodesty, truth and fiction, right and wrong. 





Christianity has at least lifted her out of the mud of two thousand years 





ago, and made her man’s social equal ; but she holds a position higher 





than that. It is her training which, to an enormous extent, lays down 








the principles which will guide the future nation ; her gentle, and often 
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unacknowledged, sympathy which makes the wheels of Being move more 
smoothly ; her unobtrusive loyalty which, unsuspected by us, dictates 
our course of action ; her love which flicks away as an idle thing every 
tormenting distraction in this work-a-day world. Therefore, say I, let 
her maintain her own ideals; she wil! not wander very far afield 








knowing, as she does, that woman is the nobler part of man. 
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Should man be Woman’s God? By all means if it 








Miss Eweretta so pleases her! Why not? Any form of innocent 
Lawrence says by eee et oe red j 

“res « s “aly > Ne "2 ¢ aga 
all means. recreation ought surely to be encouraged in an age 





when our amusements may be reckoned amongst our 
To be adored, won't hurt the man much, for it is a 





severest labours. 
curious fact that the women who worship at the shrine of man are 






never the women man sells his soul for. ‘Soul, indeed,” snorts the 
apparition, we all know, alas! so well, in a fetch-me-down suit, a 
doubtful shirt, and unkempt short hair. “As if the creature has a 
And then the apparition says other things in plain Saxon, very 






soul!” 
plain Saxon—it’s a way it has when speaking of “ man.” 
Women (and men too) have made gods of strange things before 







now—such as dragons and snakes, and many creeping, crawling mon- 
sters, even of spiders!! The woman who made a god of a spider was 
of the same mental calibre, I fancy, as the woman who makes a god of 
a man today; and yet, I must confess to being more in sympathy 
with the former lady than the latter. For surely a god should have 
something awe-inspiring, soul-subduing, make-one’s-hair-stand-up-on- 
end sort of air about him. And to most of us weak women, the spider 
combines these aforesaid desirable qualities to an alarming extent. 











Our tender, fluttering hearts become even as melted wax at the 
mere sight of him; and if he should attempt to show any inclination to 
come closer to us—well, we either run for our lives or scream our- 







selves into hysterics. 

Now, with a man-god how different! He rarely inspires awe, and 
should he attempt to come closer, why, I think, in only a very few cases 
is he run away from, or screamed at, except maybe in fun—as an 
encouragement. The women who are able to make a god of man are 
perhaps, after all, tobe envied! To them life is a very simple matter— 
no complex, social problems ever disturb their placid fatuity! Their 
god takes very good care to put his foot down on any unwomanly 
nonsense of that kind. And yet how is it possible to worship at the 
shrine of one who is, after all, only a part of herselfi—woman’s other 
half, her complement—no better, no worse—both so very human, the 
worshipped and the worshipper. He more able to combat; she to 
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endure ; and the world has ever honoured most the warrior. Those 
who have endured in silence it cares not for, nor holds of much accounj. 
Is the world right, and is the worshipper very stupid or only half awake ? 
If only half awake, then is there still hope ; for she will surely arise 
ere long from her dreaming, and, stretching forth her hands to man, in 
perfect love and all good comradeship, will smile in wonderment that 
she should have worshipped aught so human—even when asleep. 
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Of course, a woman ought to adopt a man’s ideals, 


and meekly obey and imitate him. If she would only W: &: Alden takes 
the question for 


consent to do this, life, from a masculine point of view, granted. 


would seem vastly easier and brighter. There is not, 
however, the remotest possibility that she will ever do anything of the 
kind, and for this painful state of things man alone is responsible. In a 
moment of amiable weakness, man taught woman to read and write. 4 
This not only enabled her vastly to widen her knowledge of men, but, in ¥ 
time, it led her to think. Now when a woman not only knows man, but 
thinks about him, and judges his character and actions, all hope that 
she will look upon him as a superior being, whose will should rightly 
be her law, vanishes. There may possibly be a few things that the : 
woman of to-day does not know, but certainly man is not one of these. 
She knows man through and through, and, consequently, she reverences 
him as little as the Pompeian priest of Isis reverenced the goddess 
through whose concealed speaking-tubes he promulgated his impertinent 
oracles. : 
Woman resembles a revolution in the fact that she cannot be turned a 
back. By teaching her to read, and write, and think, man has abdi- 
cated his own supremacy, and virtually placed it in her hands. We 
may lecture her, and argue with her to the end of time, but we cannot 
bring her back to her primitive state of submissiveness. She has 
become man’s equal in everything except political rights, and in some 
respects she has obtained a position of recognised superiority to man. 
For example, she can write and publish novels which no man dares to 
write ; and if ever she is admitted to Parliament she will undoubtedly ; 
introduce and debate measures with such frank and fearless candour , 
that male visitors to the House of Commons will ask to have their 
gallery enclosed with iron net-work, through which their blushes 
cannot be perceived. To discuss at this late day the question whether 3 
woman should or should not reverence man, is like discussing the ques- ; 
tion whether the earth revolves around the sun or the sun around the 
earth. 
Man is slow to recognise the position which woman has won, and he 





Seren one speaking world has witnessed, with pained amazement, 
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still amuses himself by telling her what, in his opinion, constitutes true 
womauliness. He simply wastes his breath. If a woman wishes to 
ride the bicycle in knickerbockers, or to smoke cigarettes, she will do 
it without the slightest regard to man’s opinion. In so doing she is 
acting strictly within her rights. Man, having lost his monopoly of 
power and reverence, feebly clings to his vanishing monopoly of vices ; 
and when a woman wants to smoke or to wear knickerbockers, he tries 
to convince her that vices of this sort are manly, and that if she adopts 
them she is unwomanly. Of course, every woman sees the folly of this 
pretence. Woman has as much right to choose her own vices and to 
practise them as man has to choose his. A woman has just the same 
right to smoke as she has to write physiological novels ; and inasmuch 
as we cannot prevent her from doing either, we should be wiser if we 
did not expose our feebleness by attempting to argue with her. 

If we had never allowed women to learn to read and write, they 
would never have found us out, and would have continued to think 
that we were superior beings, and that the whole duty of woman was 
to reverence and obey us. The mischief is done now, and can never 
be undone. Woman knows man too well to reverence him, and when, 
in our turn, we learn to know woman thoroughly we shall—But I 
must not wander from the subject. 
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For the last two or three years, the whole English- 


“ Yes.” 





the vagaries and blind burrowings of the Unwomanly 
Woman, in her attempt to dethrone man from his place as woman’s 
god. That this attempt should have degenerated into license was 
inevitable. The members cf the shrieking sisterhood each endeavoured 
to shriek louder than the other ; every member of it, in the effort to 
draw attention to her own individuality, threw aside the ordinary 
conventionalities of sex, uncovered every social ulcer, just to show that 
she knew all about it, and proudly revelled in its putridity. Men— 
the honest, clean-living men—felt in some mysterious way that they 
were blots on the earth’s surface ; impure men—the men of filthy lives 
and unchaste conversation—revelled in this movement, backed up as 
it was by suggestive literature, concerning the quality of which the 
less said the better. The ordinary French novel became stale and 
insipid when the salacious muck-rake of the Unwomanly Woman 
revealed the inexpressible nastiness of a world she had entered only 
to make nastier. The Unwomanly Woman’s method of endeavouring 
to dethrone man from his godhead, was to write a novel, mix two 
or three plots into one, season it with risqué situations, serve up a fic- 



















titious person, whom she fondly imagined to be the ordinary British 
husband, and depict an utterly impossible woman—a morbid, hysterical 
being, thinking only of her own importance—as a long-suffering saint, 
who should be emancipated from her ignoble thraldom. Sometimes, 
the husband had a past ; whereupon the Unwomanly Woman promptly 
decided that he should never by any possibility have a future. The 
old-world delusion of marrying a husband in order to love and look 
up to him, to rest on his strength, to gain support for her own weak- 
ness, does not seem to have occurred to the Unwomanly Woman. 
She ignores the fact that the union of any two people in this work-a- 
day world must be one of give and take. And the mischief of this 
attempt to dethrone man has not ended here. The girl fresh from the 
school-room has the whole of her ideals polluted at the source; her 
curiosity is stimulated with regard to topics the very mention of which 
a few years ago would have turned her pink with confusion; she 
embraces the Unwomanly Woman—the Unwomanly Woman who has 
done her best to destroy true womanliness—looks down upon every 
possible husband with prurient contempt, and generally despises her 
own father because he is a man. 


Coming down to a few of the elementary reasons why man should be 


woman's god, we find that man is physically stronger than woman ; 
that from the beginning of time it has been woman’s lot to look up to 
man, to worship his strength, to seek at his hands protection, food, 
clothes, shelter, and, in return, to imbue him with a reverence for her 
weakness, to excite his chivalry, to teach him that it is excellent to 
have a giant's strength but tyrannous to use it like a giant. Man 
should be woman’s god because it strengthens the weaker to look up to 
and mould itself upon the stronger; because the knowledge that he is 
looked up ‘to and relied upon by woman, gives man tenderness and 
compassion for the weak. I am taking the case of the average decent, 
healthy-minded Englishman, not that of the “male hogs in armour” 
who sometimes afflict the world. There can be no truer training in 
femininity than for a woman to follow the conventional ideals of a 
good man—ideals which have obtained through the ages, and which 
raise woman from the condition of an Indian squaw or Aborigine’s 
lubra to that of man’s helpmate. The woman who is intellectually 
above the average of her sex is generally a law unto herself ; what 
she gains in intellect she loses in femininity. There is quite enough 
masculine intellect wherewith to carry on the business of the world, 
but there is nothing to replace a good wife and mother. As a rule, the 
intellectual woman marries the wrong man before her intellect develops, 
only to spend the rest of her life in abusing man generally, and her 
husband im particular. It does not endear a woman to a man for him 











to find her gradually becoming a cheap caricature of himself without 
his strength; it does not endear her to him to find that she is 
perfectly willing to discuss over afternoon tea the world’s open sewers ; 
it does not endear her to him to find her endeavouring to escape from 
the performance of every womanly duty. There is a certain amount 
of work to be done in the world by everyone. Man, by virtue of his 
superior strength, must do the rough part of it ; woman, by reason of 
her weakness, is allotted the casier portion, although she has her own 
peculiar trials and afflictions. Remembering that in nine cases out of 
ten the man she marries is spending the whole of his energies in the 
attempt to provide her with bread—that she, practically, owes her 
means of subsistence to him—it is the worst possible policy, to put it 
on no higher ground than that of expediency, for a woman to attempt 
to lower the status of man and seek to transfer her allegiance else- 
where. The only effect of such an impossible policy would be for man 
to feel it perfectly justifiable to treat her as an ordinary competitor in 
the game of life, and to withdraw the button from his foil when they 
came to open disagreement. Woman’s real strength is in her weak- 
ness ; mans, in protecting that weakness from itself. When woman 
attempts to dethrone man from his godhood, she must also be prepared 
to relinquish the privileges which he has conceded to her womanhood. 
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